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HE RECOGNITION of craft-mastery 

does not touch upon aesthetic pref- 
erences. One may enjoy an artist’s work, 
or it may not appeal to one, but neverthe- 
less one is bound to admit technical dexter- 
ity when it appears. 

Lord Dunsany said the other day that an 
artist’s technical equipment should be taken 
for granted. With this I disagree, for is 
not a great deal of one’s enthusiasm for an 
artist the same as that for a famous sports- 


man; namely, admiration for and astonish- 
ment at the wonderful way he does things? 
In our love of the old masters there is always 
a sort of gasp of wonder because of the 
miracle that the actual craft-mastery pre- 
sents. There is a definite appeal to the 
soul in the harmony produced by perfection 
of workmanship, quite apart from the sub- 
ject or its emotional appeal. The way a 
a thing is rendered, as Duse always showed, 
is the very soul of an artist’s work. 
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Only such great mastery can transcend 
“subject” and “idea” and make of these a 
secondary matter. 

We may not believe in his religion, but we 
all bow our spiritual head before Fra Angel- 
ico because of the consummate art of his 
technique. This is more than mere skill; 
its essence is divine love. We may not be 
pagans, but the technique of the Greek 
sculptors, of the Assyrians, is something 
which entirely subjugates us. 

Now among us today there exist at least 
two British craft-masters before whom we 
are almost similarly speechless. One is 
Patrick Geddes, philosopher, biologist, bot- 
anist, zoologist, sociologist, town-planner, 
architect, in whom science and art are 
blended and whose genius transcends both, 
for he is master of all subjects (save music), 
and in America has been hailed as the 
Leonardo da Vinci of our time. 

The other is Frank Brangwyn, who has 

mastered the technique of mural painting, 
metal work, poster design, lithography, etch- 
ing, wood engraving, water-color, tempera, 
oil, pencil, pastel, in a manner which recalls 
the greatest of old masters. 
Not only has he transcended material 
difficulties, but he also shows an extraordi- 
nary variety of style, so that it is hard to 
realize that the 300 or 400 works exhibited 
at the house of Mrs. Coutts-Michie recently 
were actually by one man, so many men and 
moods appeared upon the vast walls. On the 
exhibition itself space forbids me to dwell in 
suitable detail. No available gallery in 
England was large enough to show it in, and 
but for the generous loan of her house by 
Mrs. Coutts-Michie, Mr. Croal Thompson 
might never have been able to arrange for us 
to see the works, numbering nearly five 
hundred, which are “‘in no way representa- 
tive” of the herculean labors of this “strong” 
man, the best books on whose output have 
been published in France and in Germany; 
notably that, from the preface to which I 
have quoted, published at 61 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris, by P. Turpin and edited by 
E. F. d’Alignon, and on sale in London at 
P. Turpin, 17 Benners Street W., is the one 
to get. 

Among so much activity it is interesting 
to find this great master designing for panels 
in mosaic woodwork, in which craft a young 
Englishman, Mr. Rowley, excels. These 
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were included in the exhibition, and very 
finely rendered and finished they were. 

Yet even all this is not representative of 
the complete works of Brangwyn. He is 
also an architect, having designed and 
carried out the wonderful Museum of Mod- 
ern European Art in Japan, to which many 
of his works are going. Naturally to exe- 
cute such works the artist must understand 
a variety of media and have a deep knowl- 
edge of color-chemistry and other scientific 
aspects of the practice of art. Like Patrick 
Geddes, then, he is akin to the outstanding 
mediaeval figures in whom art and science 
are united. 

Such intellects joined with such technical 
craft-skill are eternal and live far beyond 
the period of their generation. They are 
landmarks in history, world influencers and 
world teachers. Their physical strength 
alone makes them stand, like a veritable 
Hercules, champions of their generation. 
The extent of their physical labor by itself 
marks them as supermen. Brangwyn, then, 
is a champion. If ever it should be said 
that modern British art is weak, we have 
but to point to him, saying: “Here is our 
champion—whom can you set up against 
him?” Therefore, because of him, British 
art is strong in the eyes of the world. Power, 
strength, dignity and greatness are not the 
only attributes to apply to his work; for in 
this exhibition—the first big show he has 
given us—we saw wonderful delicacy, tone 
subtlety, tenderness, and a remarkable sense 
of design and of atmosphere, which I, for 
one, did not know he possessed, and these 
were present in a marked degree. 

Imagination is a keyword in any apprecia- 
tion of Brangwyn—a very English imagina- 
tion, but of a mind set free from the historical 
data which somewhat hampered the great 
Victorians, such as Morris and Madox 
Brown; and free, too, from the literary bond- 
age of Rossetti. Brangwyn has kept pace 
with modern thought and has let it influence 
him without running away with him. The 
elements of Cubism can be discerned in his 
lithographs and etchings of ships and guns, 
and Futurism has not entirely been ignored 
by him, though he has chosen his own way 
of presenting movement. While his interest 
in labor is that of a creative socialist, that 
Impressionism, and Post Impressionism, too, 
have had an influence on his palette is clear 
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from the range he has and the fluency of his 
brush, far beyond anything of Pre-Impres- 
sionistic days, or of his own early period. 
He is an artist who does not stand still, 
indeed his advance is steady. He gives 
ample evidence of plein air observation of 
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British contemporaries can teach him, he is 
still a characteristic Englishman—sometimes 
heavy, but always vigorous, a man in whose 
work careful detail is not allowed to 
domineer. 

I do not think, as a figure painter, that his 
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nature and of deep study of light and of 
shadow. He gets figures, living and moving, 
from mere touches of pigment even as 
Whistler did, but with greater fiber. His 
proportions are often like those of Pryde 
and Craig but with a more sonorous atmos- 
phere. At least one “‘still life’ shows him 
in a mood as simple as that of Nicholson. 
Obviously he has studied all art movements 
and yet has remained himself. While learn- 
ing all that foreign art and that of his 
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drawing reaches to the great heights of 
mediaeval foreign masters or of Greek or 
Assyrian sculptors. But he does reach 
more nearly to their mountain tops than 
anyone has done in modern times. Few 
living artists can compete with him in the 
many crafts he practices with such colossal 
mastery and energy. In landscape he cer- 
tainly goes far beyond mediaeval or classic 
painters. 

No artist of his standing has hitherto 
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shown so little of his work in his own coun- 
try, although he has decorated the Royal 
Exchange, Lloyd’s Register, the chapel of 
Christ’s Hospital (Horsham), the offices of 
the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway in 
Cockspur Street (London), and the hall of 
the Skinner’s Company. “There is prob- 
ably no other living artist,” says Crowley 
Davies in his preface to the exhibition 
catalogue, ““who has so many works in for- 
eign galleries and so few at home.” Yet, 
despite the fact that he has not been a 
prophet in his own land, he has never de- 
serted her; and he lives his simple, work- 
man’s life, almost unheard of by his district 
behind the commonplace ugliness and traffic 
rush of Hammersmith Broadway. Unlike 
the famous portrait painters of our day, he 
never goes into society and has never moved 
into a fashionable quarter. What was good 
enough for William Morris is good enough 
for him, even though he has not got the 
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beautiful river view which faces the house 
Morris occupied in the same neighborhood. 

However, now, when nearing his sixtieth 
year he has, though with habitual modesty 
and reticence, created a record; for his exhibi- 
tion was opened by Ramsay Macdonald, and 
it is the first time that a British Prime Min- 
ister has ever considered such a function as 
part of his national duty. 

France is never very loud in praise of 
British art, and so it is of interest to see a 
preface to the exhibition catalogue written 
by Steinlein, who says Brangwyn is the glory 
of England, and he also gives a Frenchman’s 
criticism of his art: ““Pourquoi ne pas dire 
ici, tout de suite, ce que, dans une certain 
mesure manque a Brangwyn pour plaire 
absolument a la mayjorité des Francais? 
C’est, je croire bien, un peu de grace non- 
chalante, de souriant joliesse.”’ 

In a word, he is perhaps too sturdy for 
French taste; though in the next breath 
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Steinlein says that this lack in nonchalance 
and grace in his art is made up for by the 
“beauté virile, la force magnifique dont elle 
est impregnée.”” He then likens his imagi- 
nation to Beaudelaire’s “‘L’Invitation au 
Voyage” and “La Splendour Orientale,” and 
compares his loaded brush and full palette 
with the opulence of a wonderful carpet or 
tapestry, luxurious as the heavy sweet fruits 
and ardent colors of the Mediterranean. 
And, he says, the air of the sea is never miss- 
ing and that this English sea-sense is in all 
that Brangwyn does. Finally he compares 
him with Rembrandt, even though Brangwyn 
is no portraitist. The etchings, he thinks, 
are on a level with those of the Dutch 
master. Personally I do not think they 
have the same spiritual appeal at all. They 
seem to be equally masterly, perhaps, but 
quite different. 
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Despite his British character, Steinlein 
sees in Brangwyn the very evident sponta- 
neity so necessary to greatness in art. “Force 
naturelle, et pourtant disciplinée . . . Frank 
Brangwyn est un grand lyrique,” he con- 
cludes, “un artist grand parmis les plus 
grands de notre age et de tous temps.” Great 
among the greatest of our age and of all time. 
Brangwyn must have felt a deep emotion 
when he read this French tribute to him, 
and, through him, to England! ‘All man- 
kind may find communion,” concludes 
Steinlein, “‘in the art of such a man; exalted, 
by the beauty of his labor, to a conception 
of the solidarity of countries and of men; 
relating and joining east and west, south 
and north—with a hymn—a cantalation to 
the reconciliation of the world.” 

Mr. Brangwyn finds in all such praise of 
his art, as in the Prime Muinister’s action, 
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rather praise of England than a tribute to 
him as an individual, and it is in the spirit 
of England that he is now completing the 
Stations of the Cross for presentation to 
one of the most important of the recon- 
structed churches on the western front, at 
the instance of Steinlein and M. d’Alignon, 
of Paris, and commissioned by a number 
of prominent French citizens. He has 
been persuaded to exhibit some studies for 
these, but he considers the subject one that 
should only be seen in the church for which 
it is composed. ‘These works, nevertheless, 
are to be reproduced in color for presenta- 
tion to a number of smaller churches in 
France, which are being rebuilt in the battle 
area. Let me say here that until I saw this 
exhibition I was not an admirer of Brangwyn 
the artist, though I revered the craftsman 
in him. And this was because of the many 
(totally inadequate, as I now see) reproduc- 
tions of his work that I had come across over 
many years, even in the best art journals. 
There is in his painting a vast aroma, atmos- 
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phere, of breadth, exuberant luxury, dignity 
and tonal variation that is lost in reproduc- 
tion; likewise, in another phase, his jewel- 
like colors, soft delicacy and moving air and 
figures are lost, and that is why illustrations 
can but libel him. 

The only justice that England can now 
do to him is to ask him to spend, at the 
public’s expense, several years in decorating 
the London County Hall, the walls of which 
were at one time offered most ridiculously to 
students, but which now await a master. 
We have early Brangwyn at the Skinner’s 
Hall and elsewhere, but what we need—and 
what Japan has obtained—is our artist at his 
best, inmaturity with his powers in full flower. 

Such a decorative painting as Brangwyn 
would do might be indeed the War Memorial 
worthy of our Dead, for which our capital 
waits; since the works he has shown us this 
year are of the sort that elevate the mind 
and feed the soul, raising us beyond our 
griefs and our struggles to a plane of equilib- 
rium and true values. 


ALLEN TRUE’S NEW INDIAN MURALS 


BY ROSE HENDERSON 


“WNDIAN MEMORIES” a series of fifteen 

mural decorations by Allen T. True, re- 
cently executed for the Colorado National 
Bank of Denver, are vastly different from the 
old type of Indian painting which usually 
depicted the noble red man in the act of 
fighting his conquerors or of surrendering to 
them. Mr. True regards the Indian as an 
interesting human being in himself and has 
chosen to represent the race in the days 
before the appearance of Europeans in 
America—days when the Indian’s dignity 
and cruelty, his joy of living, his stoic endur- 
ance and primitive integrity, as well as the 
poetry of his religion, made the cycle of his 
life an epic which the white man has little 
understood. 

The series begins with a group called 
“Youth,” representing several boys gathered 
around a dead crane brought in as a trephy 
of the hunt. Near by, another boy is 


unloading birds of rich plumage from a 
canoe, and two others are climbing out of 
the river to join the returning hunters. In 
the middle foreground is the Sioux sun sym- 
bol, and the background of sun-lighted aspen 
grove is joyously colorful. 

On the opposite wall Indian women are 
grouped. An early morning mist hangs in 
the shadows of the light-trunked aspens, and 
an old leather-dry squaw sits by the edge of 
the waterfall, watching wistfully the figures 
of young girls dancing in the irridescent 
spray. It is the tragedy of age looking back 
to the eager happiness of youth. Among 
the trees are other women, girls and young 
mothers, smiling contentedly at the dancers 
in the water. Other panels represent Indian 
men, and also men and women together at 
their work. Seated in front of his chip 
fire, an old buck dreams, and in the curling 
smoke and dust sees visions of the buffalo 
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hunts of his youth. Here appear hazily the 
billowing backs of the herd and the plung- 
ing, foam-flecked horses with their supple, 
exultant riders. In another group a once 
mighty war chief kneels outside his teepee, 
beating his drum and chanting an an- 
cient battle song. A winter storm rages 
about him, whirling a mist of powdered 
snow. On the wings of the gale come 
memory pictures, rushing, vengeful figures 
on horseback, their trappings blended with 
the curling storm. And the old chief’s face 
lights with the primitive joy of sheer daring. 

In all of the paintings the trees, clouds, or 
teepees are handled with a boldly decorative 
effect, but with appropriate subordination. 
In the panels of Indian women the grouping 
is especially natural and at the same time 
pictorial, and a border of spiked wild 
flowers ties the figures together with pleasing 
foreground detail. In both color and form 
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the nature settings are true to the high- 
keyed mountain and woodland of the far 
west, and there is a delightful mottling of 
sun and shadow in several of the panels. 
Whether or not Mr. True’s imaginative 
conception always gets over to the casual 
observer, the pictures are distinctly notable 
for their freedom and naturalness, their 
suggestion of pagan joy in a_ beautiful 
pastoral environment, and their simple and 
vigorous execution. Figures and back- 
ground belong together. Nude Indian boys 
are as primitive as the white crane at their 
feet. The laughing young mother is one 
with the straight tree trunk beside her. 
And there is elemental spirit and rhythm in 
the skirlng smoke and storm figures. The 
old squaw beside the waterfall has a mood 
of eerie mysticism. One feels that, in spite 
of her sadness, there is a kind of song within 
her, a hint of clairvoyance that refines and 
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exalts her grief. She could never be as 
dully sad, one feels, as a brooding old woman 
in a sordid city street. She has known too 
intimately the trees and the clouds and the 
voice of the waterfall. 

The paintings indicate not only that the 
artist has studied Indian physique and can 
paint convincing copper skins. They show 
unusual sympathy with Indian thought and 
feeling as well as an honest delight in the 
untouched world of nature. 

Such murals as these, placed in public or 
semi-public buildings and representing the 
historic background of the community, mark 
a growing democracy in our art that holds 
much promise for the future. The themes of 
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these paintings in their reflection of primi- 
tive life speak of a larger insight and appre- 
ciation. The very unrest, the questioning 
spirit of our day, is leading us to a more 
wholesome respect for the simple reactions 
of primitive races. We are even discovering 
that there is some subtlety there. No 
longer so cocksure of ourselves and of the 
ultimate values of our civilization, we have 
become interested in many aspects of primi- 
tive life. A vital and picturesque record is 
that of the American Indian before white 
civilization touched him, and Mr. True has 
reflected something of the beauty, the joy 
and the pathos of this life with its universal 
human significance. 


THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: ARTIST 


BY ELSA REHMANN 


F, WITH all his other activities, the 

Italian artist-architect of the Renaissance 
achieved distinction in the art of garden- 
making, it was because he had only to adapt 
his hand to a different medium. It seems it 
was not difficult for him to use land and 
landscape instead of building material, to 
use earth and trees instead of clay and 
marble, to use flowers and verdant green 
instead of pigment. He knew how to make 
his garden as beautiful in design as _ his 
building, for was it not a veritable part of 
it?) He could model the Italian hillside as 
wonderfully as he could carve his statue. 
He took as keen a delight, no doubt, in the 
green of ilex, in the whiteness of marble, in 
the blue of the Italian sky as in the colors for 
his altar pieces and frescoes. 

It is, then, quite understandable that the 
landscape architect of today, specialist 
though he be (and I make no distinction 
between the men and women in this field of 
art), should manifest the sensitiveness of the 
older artists. There is no other art, per- 
haps, that demands quite so keen an under- 
standing of design and form and color as this 
one of garden-making nor requires so sen- 
sitive a poetic feeling and so subtle a taste 
of its creator. 

But, while he may not be wholly conscious 
of it, the landscape architect is apt to show 
a keener understanding and a greater sen- 


sitiveness to one phase of his art than to 
another. One garden-maker may be par- 
ticularly interested in design. By the 
strength of its lines, by the dignity of its 
proportions, by the exquisiteness of its 
geometric pattern, by the breadth of its space 
composition will he express the beauty of his 
conception. Sometimes it seems as if it 
hardly mattered how such a garden is 
planted, so dominant is the design over the 
planting. In the finest examples, however, 
the planting is so adapted to the scheme 
that it heightens and accentuates its every 
perfection. That is what the planting is 
for. It ought to be no mere after-thought 
but an integral part of the garden. It is 
there to interpret the design through its 
very loveliness. 

I do not wish to give a wrong impression. 
Every true garden-maker is conscious of 
design, for it is the way he can make real 
his idea. Some people seem still afraid of 
design, timid of the artificiality of beds and 
borders. I do not blame them altogether 
for this. Many a garden is quite hopeless 
with many little unrelated compartments 
and free standing beds difficult to plant. 
But you will find that, in a legitimate design, 
these beds and borders are not conspicuous 
in their artificiality but are indispensable 
units of the underlying structure. They 
form the skeleton upon which to build. 
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NOTE THE BOXWOOD AROUND THE POOL AND THE SMALL TREE ON THE TERRACE. WHERE DESIGN AND 
FORM ARE PARAMOUNT 


GARDEN IN WILMINGTON, DELAWARE WILSON EYRE, ARCHITECT 
ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


A MASS OF TULIPS, DELICATE IN COLORING, ARRANGED WITH EXQUISITE RESERVE TO BRING OUT THE BEAUTY OF THE DESIGN 
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GARDEN OF MRS. BAYARD DOMINICK, RUMSON, N. J. ELSA REHMANN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


CREATING THE GARDEN’S MOOD.—A GREEN GARDEN 
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WHERE THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE FLOWERS ACCENTUATES THE BEAUTY OF 


THEIR FORMS 
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Without it, the cloak of flower loveliness is 
but sham. 

Some people imagine that design is some- 
thing forced, while the best gardens are 
those where the design adapts itself to the 
site, moulds itself to contours and conforms 
with house and landscape. Take but a 
single example. Those of us who are over- 
awed by Versailles and the perfection of its 
sumptuous design need but to realize its 
perfect adaptation to the great level country 
all around and to the scale of its great palace 
buildings, need but to repeople it with 
courtiers on horseback and ladies in sedan 
chairs, need but to sense the grandiose desires 
of a Louis XIV and to visualize the manifi- 
cent life of his court to understand the part 
that design plays in creating such stupen- 
dous effects. But we can go to the other 
extreme just as well. It requires just as 
keen an understanding of our forefathers’ 
day to interpret again the spirit of those 
little doorway gardens whose effects were 
none the less poignant because the designs 
were so very simple. 

In a broad sense, too, every landscape 
architect is really a sculptor. He moulds 
the earth’s surface to his will and models 
his garden’s body with infinite care. He is 
conscious, too, of the form of every tree and 
shrub and flower that he uses. It is easy 
to see the hand of the sculptor in the Italian 
garden. He exhibited it in the terracing of 
hillsides, in the curving grace of stairways, 
in the lovely tumbling cascades. He showed 
it in the use he made of pyramidal cypress 
and of the picturesquely round-headed stone 
pine. He showed it in the way he cut the 
holly into walls of green and shaped the 
trees into pleached alleys. He showed it 
even in his use of wooded areas. Or take the 
topiary work in old gardens, in Italy, in 
Holland, in England. This was the work of 
fantastic gardener-modelers. And the weep- 
ing and pendant trees, trees bent and trained 
into shapes not their own, was the work of 
later odd-minded horticulturists. The gar- 
den maker of today has a different viewpoint 
of vegetation. ‘The natural forms of trees 
and shrubs have a strong appeal, and he 
finds ample variety to satisfy every sculp- 
tural desire. The sweeping beauty of the 
beech, the ruggedness of the red pine, the 
picturesqueness of the apple, the grace of 
the hemlock, the exquisitely carved elm are 
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lovelier to him than any exotic or man- 
trained specimen. Even though he use the 
clipped forms of box and yew as of old for 
formal effect or from whimsical desire, the 
unclipped box has a greater beauty for him 
and the unclipped yew a ruggeder grace. 
He delights in rugged thorns, in graceful 
hornbeams, in nice dogwoods. He rejoices 
in crude sumacs, in drooping snowberries, 
in delicate spiraeas, in stately lilacs, in 
shapely laurels. He enjoys recumbent juni- 
pers, tumbling matrimony vines, spreading 
honeysuckles. No end to such a catalogue! 

Each tree and shrub and vine has its 
own appeal. Its characteristic individuality 
wields its own spell in genial situations. But 
it is particularly in the exquisiteness of its 
placing, in the charm of its selection and 
assembling, that the garden-maker can 
exhibit his ability in producing the sculptural 
beauty of garden through plant material. 

Flowers exhibit even a greater degree of 
variety in form, a more exquisite modelling. 
Hardly a flower can be mentioned that shows 
no characteristic beauty of form. Think of 
all the flowers you know—the decorative 
iris, the graceful lilies, the strident holly- 
hocks, the sturdy mulleins, the fascinating 
milkweeds, the sumptuous yuceas, the 
hyacinth, the daffodil, the canterbury bells, 
the phlox, the dahlia. Think of the charac- 
terful composites in all their variety, of the 
figwort family of which the foxgloves and 
snapdragons are conspicuous members, of 
the pulse family with all its delightful, 
butterfly-like flowers. These are all too 
few to show the beauty and variety of - 
flower forms. Not only is the shape of the 
individual flower important but the decora- 
tive arrangement of its foliage and the very 
structure of its stalk. I have found delight- 
fully suggestive the words of a client who 
thought that very beautiful combinations 
could be achieved with leaves as well as 
with flowers with all their variety of textures 
and shapes. And no less a sculptor than 
Rodin has it said of him that ‘flowers 
communed with him by the gracious swaying 
of their stalks” as if he caught this subtle 
phase of flower beauty akin to his own great 
art. 

To distinguish the individuality of these 
shapes, one by one, is truly a fascinating 
game, but the real significance of their 
sculptural beauty in the garden lies in their 
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WHERE ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL VIES IN INTEREST WITH FLOWERS’ BEAUTY 
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THE TREE ACCENTUATES THE DELICACY OF FLOWERS 
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GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. PRATT, GLEN COVE, L. I. 
JAMES L. GREENLEAF, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


intermingling, for then they resolve them- 
selves into flower friezes. They can be 
wrought into borders that are as exquisite 
and delicate, or as bold and daring, as any 
bas-relief, according to the demands of the 
situation. Some gardens delight in such 
flower borders. The form of the flowers 
seems more important in them than their 
color. And all the greater is the designer 
who can sense this need in gardens and 
develop its significant beauty. 

There is one aspect of flowers in borders 
that a frieze of stone cannot attain. It is 
what I like to call the stereoscopic effect of 
flowers, for they can stand out and away 


from one another and from their background. 
Flowers planted in drifts will attain a fine 
strength in this way, and others delicately 
intermingled will have an airy grace. 

Then there are designers who are par- 
ticularly interested in color. They are not 
the least among their confreres, albeit their 
work is as evanescent and as transient as 
the flowers themselves. Each garden de- 
signer, if he be a colorist at all—and some 
are strangely lacking in this sensitiveness— 
is as individualistic in his handling of 
flowers and flower color as a painter. He 
has, I think, the more difficult task, the 
more subtle art, for plants come and go with 
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the seasons—yes, with the weeks, making a 
hundred pictures in an interlocking series. 
Besides, they are subject to the idiosyncra- 
sies of weather and to the whims of gardeners. 

Upon the lessons he has learned from the 
painters, the garden-maker draws valuable 
inspiration. In fact, it can be truly said 
that the painter impressionists have revolu- 
tionized his art, for the understanding of 
atmospheric effects, and more particularly 
the effect of light upon color, have given the 
garden a new beauty. The old order of 
flat bedding-out effects was no longer to be 
tolerated as soon as the garden-maker could 
translate the painters’ effect of broken color 
into the medium of his own art. He found 
he could attain effects previously unthought 
of by the lavish intermingling of bulb and 
perennial and annual in the herbaceous 
border. This new freedom in flower assem- 
bling made it possible to use flowers in spots 
and groups, in drifts and masses in so many 
new ways and so masterfully that he could 
rival at will the pointillage of the impres- 
sionists or the heavier brush strokes of the 
modern painters to produce whatever effect 
he desired. 

The garden-maker found that he could 
arrange colorful harmonies or mosaic pat- 
terns of great beauty. He could delight in 
exuberant contrast or in startling concords. 
He could produce misty effects of subtle 
softness or scintillating effects full of golden 
sunlight. He could create delightful scenes 
with colors delicately blended, or bold and 
clashing effects. This is something finer 
than a mere craving for pretty color schemes, 
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for he can express every delicacy or any 
daring that his personality desires, or his 
temperament suggests, or his client delights 
in. And, in all this handling of color, you 
will find that he expresses his ideas by a 
technique which is as unmistakably his own 
as any painter. 

Yet in this use of color there is something 
even finer, for by it the design of the garden 
can be brought to its finest perfection. This 
is no caprice or whim of the creator. It is 
governed by the truest laws of artistic com- 
position. Just‘’as the painter expresses his 
idea through the blending of his color, so 
the garden-maker can bring out the under- 
lying idea of his garden through color 
arrangement. Perhaps of even greater 
significance is the fact that color can express 
a garden’s mood. Lavish masses of gold 
and yellow and orange flowers, do they not 
suggest a garden of ample size and luxuriant 
borders out in the brilliant sunlight? White 
flowers, the white laid in delicate pattern 
upon the green of flower foliage, do they 
not suggest a garden of old-fashioned 
charm, fragrant with box-edgings, with 
seats in sequestered nooks, with a sundial 
with quaint inscription? And a garden all 
of quiet green, does it not suggest a place 
deep in the shade of overhanging trees in a 
cool hollow with a deep pool of quiet water 
wreathed in vines? These are but bald 
examples, to be sure. They can give but 
meagre suggestion of this thing that is so 
ethereal, hardly definable in words, for it is 
that well-nigh intangible thing writers love 
to call atmosphere. 


THREE MEMORIAL FIGURES 


BY WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


HE SCULPTOR is called on nowadays 

to do many things, to make delightful 
garden figures, to model statues of heroes, 
whether on horseback, standing, or seated, 
to fashion fountains, and decorative and 
symbolic motives—in other words, to express 
in permanent stone and bronze the hopes 
and aspirations of his time. But from the 
age of the pyramids he has also been asked 
for memorial figures to be placed by the 
grave of the deceased. In this field he has 
achieved some of his most notable successes. 


For such a purpose sculpture is more durable 
than fresco, more human than architecture. 
There are three monuments of this ancient 
and exacting funereal type which come to 
mind with haunting frequency. 

The earliest is a relief in the Villa Albani 
in. Rome. It is still called the Leucothea 
Relief, because in the eighteenth century it 
was thought to show the education of the 
young Dionysos by his aunt Ino, who, after 
her plunge into the sea to escape her insane 
husband, Athamas, became a sea-goddess, 


THE SO-CALLED LEUCOTHEA RELIEF 


Leucothea. But we now know that the 
scene represents merely a family gathering— 
the mother, who is dandling her youngest 
daughter on her knee, the two older daugh- 
ters, who are standing before her stretching 
out their hands in pleasure at the pretty 
scene, and the faithful nurse who is bringing 
her mistress a fillet. And notice the wool 
basket beneath the chair, imdicating that 
work as well as play was the custom of the 
household. The date of the relief is near the 
beginning of the Fifth Century before Christ, 
when the Greeks were challenging the 
advance of the Persians at Marathon and 
at Salamis. Its style suggests that it was 
made in Attica or perhaps inone of the Aegean 
Islands, at any rate in the Ionian fashion, 
with form and drapery supplementing one 
another. The modelling still retains archaic 
simplicity but with many touches of delicate 
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realism added; for example, the right wrist 
of the nurse. No doubt, one should imagine 
the chair, footstool, and the wool-basket 
painted in soft colors, and not making the 
blank contrast with the careful contours of 
the bodies and the fresh rippling of the 
drapery one sees at present. The clumsy 
right hand of the baby is a modern restora- 
tion. The design, then, is merely a genre 
study, a representation of a family group 
before the death of the mother, and falls in 
a long series of Greek grave reliefs which in 
just such gentle, quiet, restrained fashion 
marked the graves. And the whole concep- 
tion of death is so Greek—no violent emo- 
tion, not even a farewell, just a happy 
memory. Perhaps certain details suggest 
the particular use to which the monument 
is to be put. The mother is seated goddess- 
like receiving her children as worshippers, 
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for is she not now a Spirit? And the fillet 
may have a funereal as well as a human 
interest. But still one comes back to the 
first idea as the controlling one—the Greeks 
aimed at restraint and, even when the heart 
was breaking, they could remember. 

Of a very different sort is the monumental 
sarcophagus and reclining figure which the 
Italian sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia, of 
Siena, made in the early fifteenth century of 
our era, when the mediaeval world was just 
wakening from its slumbers of a thousand 
years and when again a long period of 
symbolism was giving way to realism. The 
tomb was made for Ilaria del Carretto, 
wife of Paolo Guinigi, the Lord of Lucca, and 
is now in one of the Cathedral transepts. 
The form of the sarcophagus is still largely 
mediaeval, being merely a _ rectangular 
coffin with moulded bands to mark the top 
and base. The sides are decorated with 
winged cherubs carrying a heavy garland. 
The triumph is in the figure on the top— 
not sleeping, surely not dead, but merely in 


BY JACOPO DELLE QUERCE 


AT LUCCA 


a state of sculpturesque repose. Otherwise 
the relaxation of the body would upset the 
perfect balance between the weight of the 
head and the softness of the pillows, or the 
rigidity of the body would stiffen the poetic 
lines of the face, the hands, the drapery. 
No; the Lady Ilaria is merely waiting for the 
springtime, as one critic prettily puts it, 
when the flowers of the chaplet will freshen, 
the bosom will rise and fall and activity take 
the place of repose. Not very Christian 
perhaps, at least when Christianity is 
expressed in terms of mediaeval theology, 
but then the sculptors of the Renaissance 
compassed both the mediaeval and classical 
worlds in their thoughts and in their art, 
and that inter-cultural perspective plus 
science made the world modern. 

The Greek sculptor overcame death by 
ignoring it, the Italian by making it beau- 
tiful. It remained for our greatest American 
sculptor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, to face 
it, and in his Adams Memorial in Rock 
Creek Cemetery, Washington, to model a 
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figure which expresses all the questioning, 
all the grief, all the nothingness, which go 
into our reaction to such a stern reality. 
The various names given to this baffling, 
sibyl-like figure indicate how various are 
the ways in which it reveals itself to the 
spectator. Some call it Grief, some Death, 
some Meditation, some Nirvana, some The 
Peace of God. Hidden from the neighboring 
plots by giant evergreens, it sits in undis- 
turbed aloofness, facing the visitor. The 
closed eyes, the empty expression, the 
powerful arm, the sculpturesque drapery 
chill the blood and thrill the soul as do the 
monotonous notes of the bugle when “last 
taps” is sounded. Saint-Gaudens has not 
attempted to answer the riddle of death— 
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only lesser sculptors do that—but in his 
representation of the riddle he has somehow 
reached out from the temporal to the eternal 
and so qualified as a master. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens in his biography of his father 
quotes the latter as referring to the figure 
as the “Mystery of the Hereafter.” Henry 
Adams, for whom it was made, says in his 
“Education of Henry Adams,” “Like all 
great artists, St. Gaudens held up the mirror 
and no more’’—each visitor seeing reflected 
the thoughts he brings with him. John 
Hay saw a figure “. . . full of poetry and 
suggestion, infinite wisdom, a past without 
beginning, and a future without end, a 
repose after limitless experience, a peace to 
which nothing matters. . . .” 
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A DISTINGUISHED SILHOUETTE CUTTER— 
ELSE HASSELRIIS 


BY WINIFRED BUCK ABBOTT 


ILHOUETTE cutting has been called a 

lost art since the days of Konewka and 
Edouart. It is true that silhouette cutting is 
still practiced and is popular as a kind of 
catch-penny profession at fairs and resorts 
and a few people paint some clever silhou- 
ettes, but as a this 


true scissoreraft in 


country it seldom advances beyond the most 
elementary stage. Europe has always pro- 
duced more and better silhouettists than 
America. In Germany, just before the war, 
a great exhibition of these quaint little pic- 
tures was held in Berlin at which about 
eighty artists (in some cases one could truly 
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MISS HASSELRIIS IS ESPECIALLY FOND OF ANIMALS 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON ENTERTAINING A SMALL FRIEND WITH PAPER 
AND SCISSORS 
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SILHOUETTE BY ELSE HASSELRIIS 


call them that) displayed between eight and 
nine hundred specimens of their skill. 
Almost the most distinguished exhibitor in 
this group was Miss Else Hasselriis of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, who was in New York last 
winter, where she showed fifty of her very 
remarkable silhouettes. She takes her art 
very seriously. Although she is a successful 
painter, specially well versed in a knowledge 
of anatomy, it is the beauty and expressive- 
ness of outline and the technique of the 
scissors that has always appealed to her. At 
the age of four she began cutting out, and 
her mother still preserves a scrapbook filled 
with these childish expressions of this pecu- 
liar talent. Her first silhouette, a goose girl 
driving a fat goose before her and cut out of 
shiny blue paper, is a marvel of true pro- 
portion, solidity and spirited action. 

Miss Hasselriis herself most enjoys mak- 
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ing book illustrations, designs for book plates, 
decorative panels and symbolic designs, but 
it seems to me that as a portrait cutter she 
is most interesting and satisfactory. Her 
striking likenesses are not confined to the 
face; she makes the figure as a whole, and 
each of the different parts of the body tells 
the story of the character of the individual 
she is portraying. And she likes to place 
her sitter among the familiar and doubtless 
beloved objects of the home—chairs, tables, 
plants, pet animals, etc.; and her skill in 
composition is so great and her power to 
make all her silhouettes decorative is so 
effective that somehow she always succeeds 
in making these commonplace, everyday 
objects an aesthetic addition to her pictures 
and a great enhancement of their interest 
as a record of the taste and environment of 
the sitter. 
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It is most interesting to see Miss Hasselriis 
at work with her simple tool—a pair of very 
slender, very sharp scissors, less than 4 
inches long with straight blades perhaps a 
little over an inch long, sharply pointed and 
narrow. In cutting a human figure she 
starts always at the neck of her subject, 
cuts upward around the chin and lingers at 
the mouth, upon which she expends great 
care, for, as she says, silhouettes have no 
eyes and therefore the face depends chiefly 
upon the mouth for expression. She always 
cuts a single sheet of paper, black on both 
sides, so as she works she turns it now this 
side, now that. She puts before her no 
notes or sketches and she makes no guiding 
marks upon the black paper. To do that 
would not be playing the game as an expert 
craftsman, she thinks. If she is cutting a 
portrait, she, of course, glances at her subject 
from time to time, but if the picture is 
imaginary her power of visualization is so 
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perfect that the model in her mind’s eye will 
be all she needs to work from. After the 
first few strokes of the scissors are made she 
works with great rapidity as if she were 
afraid the vision would fade before it had 
been safely transferred to the black paper. 
To a person whose use of the scissors is con- 
fined to the laborious following of a dress 
pattern securely pinned upon a piece of 
substantial cloth it seems incredible that 
anyone can attain Miss Hasselriis’s tech- 
nical skill with this humble domestic instru- 
ment. 

But, after all, this great technical ability 
alone would only make Miss Hasselriis an 
expert craftsman. It is the beauty of her 
compositions as a whole, her faultless anat- 
omy, drawing and balance, the spirit and 
charm of her little figures, the likeness and 
individual character displayed in her por- 
traits that make it only just and correct to 
classify Else Hasselriis as a true artist. 


THE SERVICE OF THE MUSEUM OF ART TO 
THE COMMUNITY’ 


BY FLORENCE N. LEVY 


HERE is nothing original in this paper 

except possibly the point of view and 
method of assembling the material. It is 
really a statement of the combined ways and 
means employed today whereby art takes its 
place as one of the active forces that feed the 
spiritual side of life. 

The term ““museum” was originally used 
by the Greeks to indicate the home of the 
Muses. During the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance the churches of southern Europe 
became art galleries; monarchs and _ noble- 
men accumulated books, manuscripts, sculp- 
ture, pottery, gems, etc., thus forming the 
beginnings of collections which have since 
grown into public museums. 

The idea of a great national museum of 
science and art was first worked out in the 
seventeenth century by Lord Bacon in his 
philosophical romance, “The New Atlantis.” 

Sir Henry Cole, the working founder of 
the Department of Science and Art in 
England, said in 1874, “Science and art are 


the lifeblood of successful production, and 
our national decline will date from the period 
when we go to sleep over the work of educa- 
tion, science and art.”’ 

In the United States there have been 
several men of vision who have been preach- 
ing for years the value of museums to the 
community. 

In 1889 George Browne Goode, Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
said: ““The museum of the past must be set 
aside, reconstructed, transformed from a 
cemetery of bric-a-brac into a nursery of 
living thought. The museum of the future 
must stand side by side with the library and 
laboratory as part of the teaching equipment 
of the college and the university and in great 
cities cooperate with the public library as 
one of the principal agencies for the enlight- 
enment of the people.” 

Dr. Goode was more interested in aiding 
the adults than the children. Work with 
the public schools is being stressed so much 


1Address delivered at the Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts, Washington, 
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today that it is wise to give heed to the other 
side of the problem. In an address at the 
Brooklyn Institute in 1888 Dr. Goode said: 
“T should not organize the museums primar- 
ily for the use of the people in their larval or 
school-going stage of existence. School days 
last at the most from four to fifteen years. . . 
Why should we be crammed in the time of 
infancy and kept in a state of mental starva- 
tion during the period which follows—from 
maturity to old age? 

*“No pains must be spared in the presenta- 
tion of material in exhibition halls. Each 
object must bear a label giving its name and 
history so fully that all probable questions 
of the visitor are answered in advance. 
Books of reference must be kept in con- 
venient places. Comfortable seats must be 
everywhere accessible for the task of the 
museum visitor is a weary one at the best.” 

Constant experimenting is necessary. 
Again to quote Dr. Goode: “The only safe 
course to pursue in the development of plans 
in any untried department of museum work 
is to follow the advice of the Apostle Paul 
‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.’”’ 

PRESENT MUSEUM POLICIES 

Mr. Henry W. Kent, Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Museum, when outlining his 
educational policy for this paper, wrote: 
“In its educational work the Metropolitan 
Museum undertakes to reach three distinct 
groups: the general public interested in art; 
the student public interest in art; and the 
practical public interested in art. ... All 
the work has been planned carefully and 
thoughtfully to follow out logical lines of 
development; each step comes as a natural 
sequence.” 

John Cotton Dana, Director of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Museum, in a volume entitled 
“The Museum of the Future” outlines his 
ideas and ideals as follows: “‘Objects of art 
are to be studied, not worshipped. Experi- 
ments must be made in museum teaching. 
Only by constant testing of new methods 
can the museum of the present justify its 
existence.” 

Mr. Dana stresses the value of a central 
museum feeding branch museums much as 
the libraries feed their branches, and as the 
South Kensington serves some 350 county 
schools and 90 county museums throughout 
Great Britain. 
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Speaking of the city’s industries Mr. Dana 
writes: ‘‘The things produced are gathered 


in typical examples at the museum. By | 


these are placed examples from other cities 
and other towns, sometimes originals, some- 
times copies—often merely pictures of them. 


The museum arranges these for display and — 
labels them freely and describes them in | 


leaflets. On occasion, groups of them are 
sent to schools, factories and stores in all 
parts of the city. And then the museum 
says to the citizens, ‘Come and see. 
think you will find that, as a result of such 


study, we can show you in your museum, or | 
we can help you to make in your homes and | 


factories, products which will sell better and 
at higher prices; your homes will give you 
more pleasure; your knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with people of other lands and other 
times will be broader and deeper; and you 
will get more enjoyment out of every work- 
ing hour.’” 

The Toledo Museum believes that the 
crying need for art education is not from 
embryonic artists or prospective designers 
but for the great mass of people who need 
to develop good taste. The technical train- 
ing given in its classes is aimed entirely 
toward creating appreciation. 


ART AS A COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Today there is the problem of the use of 
leisure time due to shorter working hours 
and the place left vacant by the abolition 
of the saloons. The art museum has an 
opportunity to be of service by filling these 
vital needs. 

A writer on economics has said recently: 
“The salvation of our country today and the 
salvation of the industries depend on dis- 
covering something which will revive in 
man that desire to produce and the joy in 
production which he had instinctively when 
he was a small boy.” The arts surely hold 
the solution of this problem. 

An experiment in which art is filling these 
needs exists in the slums of Philadelphia, 
where there is an oasis of beauty and peace. 
The Graphic Sketch Club is the outgrowth of 
a class in drawing for boys of the neighbor- 
hood, founded twenty-five years ago by 
Samuel S. Fleisher, who has quietly tended 
and nurtured the seed that he planted until 
today it has blossomed into a group of build- 
ings open free to children and adults, poor 
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and rich, without regard to race, creed or 
color. Thousands enjoy the museum and 
entertainments each year, and over 900, 
whose ages range from seven to seventy, are 
now registered in the classes. 

The avowed purpose of the club is “the 
promotion of culture and love of the beauti- 
ful in line and color; to afford a disciplined 
outlet for the promotion of fine things; to 
discover and train talent; to reinforce the 
home by helping young people to increase 
their earning capacity; and to bring to the 
home the highest standards of American 
citizenship.” It offers an opportunity for 
those who work during the day to study at 
night and express themselves through the 
arts, as far as their talents permit, or to 
enjoy association with others in a building 
where art is made a part of life. 

One old house was acquired, and then 
another. They contain a large hall for ex- 
hibitions, lectures, musicals, dances, etc.; a 
museum with rare objects such as ivories, 
lacquers, ceramics, and textiles in open 
cases or interestingly displayed on tables; 
a homelike library; and beautifully furnished 
rest rooms. The two upper floors are de- 
voted to classrooms, and the basement is 
equipped for sculpture and etching. 

Recently there has been added the ad- 
joining Church of the Evangelist, a fine 
piece of architecture in the Italian style. 
This has become an art sanctuary where 
rich textiles, antique furniture and graceful 
sculpture blend with the columns, arches 
and old choir stalls in the dim light. The 
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quiet hall brings peace and repose to ener- 
getic youth and to tired older men and 
women. ‘The central figure is the bronze by 
Albin Polasek, once one of the club boys and 
now head of the Department of Sculpture at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, ““Man Chisel- 
ing His Own Destiny,” the club’s motto. 


STATISTICS 


Paul M. Rea, the first secretary of the 
American Association of Museums, in his 
chapter on the “Educational Work of Amer- 
ican Museums” published by the Bureau of 
Education as part of its report for the year 
ending June, 1913, stated that there were 
then in the United States approximately 600 
museums of which about 10 per cent were 
devoted to art. 

The current issue of the American Art 
Annual, covering the year 1922-23, lists 
125 organizations in the museum section. 
These are located in 57 cities in 26 states. 
As there are 742 cities with population of 
10,000 and over, there is still room for many 
museums of art! 

To group the interests and activities of 
these 125 museums has been somewhat 
difficult. Various arrangements might be 
made. Here is one: 

11 maintained entirely by public funds. 
32 depend upon membership with or without 
municipal aid. 
38 privately endowed. 
20 affiliated with colleges and universities. 
5 form part of a public library. 
2 connected with art schools, 
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16 combine history and science with art and 
are not fully described in the Annual. 

In the preparation of this paper 71 
museums were written to and replies were 
received from 46. Sincere thanks are due 
to the officers who sent interesting state- 
ments of the principles underlying their 
work. ‘The accomplishment of one museum 
will serve as an inspiration to another. It 
is not possible to report the activities of each 
museum at present, but it is expected that 
the Federation will include this and a 
statistical table in a brochure to be published 
for the benefit of small museums. 

Analyzing the reports it is found that 
certain activities are carried on by all 
Museums of Art while some have developed 
special features. The following is a synopsis 
of the various services being rendered by 
the Museums of Art in the United States to 
their communities. The examples cited are 
typical; this does not mean that the activity 
is not carried on elsewhere. 
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SYRACUSE ART MUSEUM 


1. For the Enjoyment of the Public: 

Permanent collections, more or less beautifully 
displayed, are the first consideration of the major- 
ity of museums of art. 

Temporary exhibitions are held in all live mu- 
seums, and these are often very notable. 

Galleries are open free from one to seven days a 
week and in a few cities also some evenings. 

College museums are especially for the student 
body but are often available to the public and to 
public school pupils and teachers. (The original 
Bowdoin College bequest dates from 1811.) 

Auditorium for lectures, concerts, performances 
is an important feature, but facilities vary. In 
one city the meetings are held in what was origi- 
nally a storeroom without light or air, yet good 
work is done. 

A reference library with photographs and lantern 
slides forms one of the valuable departments. 

Courts laid out as gardens for both rest and 
beauty are features in Boston, Cleveland and 
Southampton. 

Personal guidance, known as Docent Service, 
was inaugurated at the Boston Museum in 1896 
with volunteers; in 1907 the Docent became a 
regular member of the staff. 

The maintenance of a Department of Member- 
ship and Publicity serves to carry the Museum’s 
message through the daily and magazine press to 
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all the residents of a city and far beyond its 
territorial limits. 

Labels serve not merely to identify, but some 
remark that stimulates the attention as an aid in 
developing appreciation is used in Cleveland, 
Newark and a few other places. 

Special evening openings, with talks, are 
arranged; thus business men and women have 
been invited in Boston and Baltimore; employees 
from mills and factories are guests once a year at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

A Business Men’s Art Class for those over thirty 
not earning their livelihood by art is held in 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis; Women’s 
Sketch Class one morning a week in Milwaukee. 

Lectures with practical demonstrations—Mr. 
Seyfert painted a portrait before his audience in 
Chicago; various processes of the graphic arts 
were demonstrated in Baltimore. 

Process exhibitions are helpful—weaving with 
material on looms in various stages; original 
design, working, drawing and printed textiles; 
jewelry design and pieces in process of being made, 
etc. 

Friends of Art aid in building up collections; a 
Print Club helps to acquire prints; Antiquarians; 
Museums Founders (Detroit); Art and Industries 
Association (Chicago); Ladies’ Auxiliary Commit- 
tee (Cincinnati); School Art League and other 
organizations cooperate. 

A theatre is being built as part of the Art 
Institute of Chicago; plays are staged in galleries 
of several of the museums. 

Music has been a regular Sunday afternoon 
feature at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts since 1876; Cleveland has a Department of 
Music with two staff members; the Metropolitan 
in New York gives 8 Saturday evening concerts a 
season with average attendance of 8,000; monthly 
Monday evening concerts at Toledo; program of 
Sunday concerts are related to the exhibit at 
Indianapolis; Montclair (N. J.) encourages con- 
certs by amateurs; Parrish Museum at Southamp- 
ton, N. Y., has a fine organ; community singing is 
a feature on Sundays in Detroit; the Wadsworth 
Atheneum at Hartford, Conn., has given Parsifal 
in its gallery by using fifteen disks on the phono- 
graph, thus holding its audience of 2.715 for over 
two hours. 

Paintings and objects are lent to libraries, 
schools, women’s clubs and settlements by many 
museums. “If branch public libraries, why not 
branch museums?” says Mr. Dana. 

Color prints are circulated in the homes in 
Detroit; an etching through the Women’s Clubs 
goes to the Art Chairmen’s homes in Baltimore 
for one week at a time; paintings may be borrowed, 
with privilege of purchase, at Dayton and Balti- 
more. 

Meetings of clubs and study groups; Art Chair- 
man of Women’s Club local Federation meets 
Director monthly in Baltimore and elsewhere. 

Staging club banquets and luncheons in gallery; 
hostesses and tea at opening of exhibits, etc. 

Lectures in local hotel ballroom and theatre in 
Omaha to broaden interest in the Museum. 

Shops and theatres give space for exhibits from 
the museums in Cleveland. ; 

A reading table in the gallery with magazines is 


a feature in Omaha and Memphis; during each ex- 
hibit all available reading matter pertaining to 
the exhibit is placed on this table. 

Local interest is developed through borrowing 
from residents for special exhibits. 

Exhibitions of paintings of local scenes arouse 
local pride. 

Summer exhibits on the recreation piers have 
been arranged by the Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts and the Chicago 
Municipal Art Society. 

Art Week and Buy-a-Picture-Week have been 
encouraged. 

Professional advice is given to municipal bodies 
and active cooperation with them in installing 
fountains and statues at Chicago and Toledo. 


2. For Advancement of Artists and Art Students: 
Schools of Art are maintained by 17 museums. 
Exhibitions of contemporary art work with 

prizes and purchases made—this includes not only 

paintings and sculpture, but also etchings and 
craft work. 

Many of the museums stress the effort to make 
sales. The Corcoran believes “‘that one of the 
most practical and effective ways to promote the 
arts 1s to be instrumental in placing worthy works 
of art in worthy homes.” 

Indianapolis maintains what it calls a labora- 
tory gallery. 

Arrangements are made with local colleges 
whereby part of the work for B. A. degree is done 
at the museum—Indianapolis; the Metropolitan 
in New York and elsewhere. 

A botanical exhibit was held at the Metropoli- 
tan, New York, for its influence on design. 

Studios are at disposal of visiting artists at 
Santa Fé just as laboratories are tendered to 
scientists. 

The studio of the Director adjoins his office in 
Syracuse and enables the student to see how a 
professional works. 


3. To Aid the Expert: 

Study rooms, often with the personal aid of the 
curator, have been available in Boston since 1887, 
and similar facilities are offered in most of the 
larger museums. 

Library, photographs and lantern slides are 
available in all the larger museums; at the Metro- 
politan in New York the library is open on Sunday 
afternoon as well as during the week; there are 
41,000 volumes, 55,000 photographs and 28,000 
lantern slides. 

Courses to train museum officials, teachers and 
collectors is maintained at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge; here it is possible to study how origi- 
nals are painted, detect defects, forgeries, repairs, 
OLED 


4. To Serve the Industries: 

An exhibition of manufactured objects has been 
an annual event at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, since 1917. 

An exhibition in its laboratory gallery of manu- 
facturers’ supplies related to architecture was held 
in Indianapolis during the exhibit of architecture 
in an adjoining gallery. 

Special courses of lectures for designers are 
being developed. 
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WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 
Talks at Museum 
Talks in Schools 
Exhibits at Schools 
Prizes 
Reproductions 


PUBLIC 


INDUSTRIES 


Meetings at 
Museum 
Addresses af Trade 
organizations 
Special Exhibits 
Sources of Design 


Meetings at Museum 
Study Groups 
Addresses at Clubs 


Sketching in 
galleries 
Objects studied in 
by Director classroom 
Exhibits in Club Use of Library 
Rooms Lantern Slides 
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Workers 
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Free Admission 

Modern Paintings and 
Sculpture 

Silver XVIII Century 


EXTENSION 


Special Meetings at 

Museum 
Lectures at Museum 
Addresses elsevhere 


PUBLICITY 


Local daily Press 
Other daily Press 
Art Magazines 

General Magazines 


Early Amer. Furniture 


Lending slides 


Moving Pictures 


Etchings, ofd and new 

Contemporary Am.Painting 

Contemporary Americen 
Soulpture 

Handicrafts 

French XVIII Century Art 


Lending exhibits 
Use of Library 


Invitations 

Direct announcements 
Bulletin Board Notices 
Museum "News" 
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Seminars for sales people and buyers originated 
at the Metropolitan, New York. 

‘vening meetings for buyers and sales people 
are held in Boston and Baltimore. 

Objects are lent for use of designers in factories 
and workshops by the Brooklyn and Newark 
museums. 

Close cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which announces exhibits to its members, 
exists at the Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence. 

Commercial art exhibits in which advertisers 
and business houses cooperate have been held in 
Omaha and Baltimore. 

Sunday morning meetings for workers in iron, 
etc., were held in the early days of St. Louis 
Museum, but it is no longer found practical to do 
this. 


5. Lor the Benefit of the Children: 

Practically all museums are now working with 
the pupils from the public schools. 

The Children’s Museum of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute was the first of its kind in the world; it was 
begun as a science museum but is now developing 
an art department. 

The Children’s Art Center in Boston, estab- 
lished in 1915, is a separate building devoted 
entirely to art, and the institution has its own 
officers and management. 

A Children’s Museum forms part of the larger 
Museum of Art in Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Newport and Toledo, while Chicago has recently 
received a gift of $50,000 for this purpose. 

In many cities there is a School Art League 
which serves as a connecting link between the 


museum of art and the art department of the 
public schools. 

A classroom for definite work under a special 
teacher is maintained at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, in Cleveland and elsewhere, 
while in Toledo there are 4,200 students enrolled 
in six classes for technical training as a means to 
develop appreciation. 

One or more instructors are members of the 
museum staff; thus at the Metropolitan Museum 
there are four; in Cleveland, besiaes the four 
maintained by the museum, two other teachers 
are paid by the Board of Education. 

Lessons are planned in cooperation with the 
regular class teachers so as to relate the work in 
the museum to the course of study in history, 
geography, English, etc. In Denver the Director 
of the Museum of Art is a part-time adviser of the 
school staff; in Providence the Superintendent of 
Schools requires stated visits to each museum in 
the city; in Pittsburgh all eighth-grade students 
visit the museum three times a year and receive 
printed pamphlets on the appreciation of painting, 
sculpture and architecture; at Elmira a class of 
sixth, seventh, or eighth-grade pupils is at the 
museum every day at 2.30. 

Essay contents are arranged. 

Classes for especially talented children are main- 
tained in certain museums, and occasionally 
scholarships are awarded. 

There are classes for the handicapped—the 
crippled, the deaf and the blind—at the Metro- 
politan in New York. 

Exhibitions in schools are arranged and a mem- 
ber of the museum staff gives a related lecture. 

Lending exhibits to the schools is part of the 
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regular work in some cities; Cleveland does it in 
cooperation with the Public School’s Department 
of Visual Instruction, St. Louis through the Public 
School Museum, Chicago with the aid of the School 
Arts Society. 

Giving pictures to the schools through the co- 
operation of the Municipal Art Society is one of 
the services rendered by the museum in Cincinnati. 

Courses in appreciation are maintained in co- 
operation with institutions of higher education— 
in Cleveland with the School of Education, the 
Art School and the Kindergarten Training School; 
at the Metropolitan with Columbia and New York 
Universities, ete. 

Instruction to teachers is a necessary function. 
“Teach the teachers that they may teach the 
pupils.” In Toledo there is a teachers’ hour every 
Saturday from 10 to 11 A. M. from October to 
April when a member of the staff talks on some 
timely topic; at the Metropolitan there are special 
courses for teachers. 

A motor bus service solves the problem of 
transporting the children long distances in Boston. 

The Board of Education allows space once a 
month for the museum to announce its activities 
in the weekly circular sent to all public schools in 
St. Louis. 

Tickets for special exhibitions are distributed 
through the Board of Education in Philadelphia, 
where some 80,000 children are thus aided to see 
the annual exhibition of The Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. 

Motion pictures supplement the story hour by 
showing films of travel, commerce, etc. 

Films dealing with Egyptian art and with the 
armor collection have been prepared by the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and are 
available for the use of other museums, schools 
and societies. 

Boy Scouts visit the museum at regular times. 

A “Happy Hour” is arranged for newsboys at 
Muskegon, and at Syracuse. 
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Junior Clubs have been formed at Los Angeles 
with over 500 members whose ages range from five 
to fifteen years; they are divided into twelve sec- 
tions, and the leaders are college and university 
students whose work in this way counts in their 
academic record. 

There is an Attract-o-scope at Elmira which can 
be started at any time by a child; a pile of chairs 
near by makes it possible for the pupils to arrange 
their own entertainment. 

Concerts for children by children of the Music 
Settlement are given in Syracuse. 

Children as hosts at the opening of an exhibition 
attract interest. 

After attending a certain number of classes 
children become assistant docents and then honor 
docents at Toledo. 

Exhibits of work done in the art department of 
the public schools are held in most of the museums. 
Tickets (passes) are issued to children admitting 
them without adults as long as their behavior is 
good. 

The Junior Red Cross is encouraged to hold its 
meetings at the museum. 

A model “Baby Art Museum” was made by 
sixth-grade practice school children at the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. 

High school vocational classes have worked in 
the Boston Museum since 1913. 

A Friday evening sketch class, under the 
auspices of the Recreation Commission, is a 
feature at one museum. 


In closing it is well to recall the artist’s 
point of view and this is well expressed in a 
poem by James Parton Haney: 


Full many talk of art, to shape its laws, 

I know these not, for all I surely know 

Is that the urge of Beauty fills my heart 
And out of this my work springs as a song. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND T. C. STEELE 


BY MARY Q. BURNET 


HE AIM of the Fine Arts Department 

of the University of Indiana is to lead 
students to an appreciation of the beautiful 
rather than to become artists. Art will soon 
become instinctive and an essential part of 
life when an opportunity is given the youth 
of America at our state universities to meet 
and know great artists and their work. Such 
a plan has been already inaugurated and 
found feasible and fruitful in Indiana 
University. 

Theodore Clement Steele, M.A., A.N.A., 
LL.D., was invited by the Trustees of the 
University, in 1922, to become Honorary 
Professor of Painting and maintain a studio 
on the upper floor of the library building for 


six months in the year. ‘This studio is open 
to the students at certain hours. Dr. Steele 
does not offer any courses in art but wel- 
comes the many students who eagerly use 
this unusual privilege. Occasionally he 
gives informal art talks. He is at the univer- 
sity not to teach or lecture, but to paint as 
he would in his own studio, that the benefit 
of his presence, the daily work of his chosen 
profession, may be a new and precious ex- 
perience to the student body. 

The result accomplished is a sympathetic 
understanding of the beauty of nature by 
seeing familiar places about the campus 
transferred to canvas and become pictures— 
pictures that are understood and compre- 
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hended by youth who have rarely, if ever, 
visited gallery or museum. Robert Brown- 
ing has said, “We love first, when we see 
them painted, things we have passed, per- 
haps a hundred times, nor cared to see.” 

The students will return to their seques- 
tered homes having gained two excellent 
things if not more; an appreciation and lau- 
dation of nature and that there is definite 
beauty all about them, in distant hills and 
near-by valleys, in the low-hanging clouds of 
an approaching storm, in the great forest 
trees, in the tender green of early springtime 
and in the same trees all russet and umber in 
autumnal glory. The country, that has 
hitherto seemed prosaic and uninteresting, 
now becomes interesting and dramatic, 
holding all possibilities, for have they not 
“seen them painted’—pictures that will 
always retain a place in memory? ‘To ap- 
prehend beauty is to work for beauty. 

Art has always a subtle unconscious re- 
fining influence. Whoever comes knowingly 
into its presence, comes with soft tread and 
gentle voice, with the spirit of wanting to 
know even as one comes into the presence of 
a great man who has attained and from whom 
one hopes to learn. Thus the presence of 
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T. C. Steele, distinguished artist, at Indiana 
University, and Robert Bridges, the laureate 
poet of England, recently at Michigan Uni- 
versity, give students a sympathetic under- 
standing with attainment rather than 
estranging them from the great things of life. 

Mr. Steele’s canvases are mostly land- 
scape, exceptional in quiet poetic charm and 
rich mellow coloring. He also paints por- 
traits of historic value and finds great pleas- 
ure in painting definitely decorative still- 
lifes, the subject matter most frequently 
being the flowers from Mrs. Steele’s garden. 

Frank C. Senour, Professor of English in 
Indiana University, has written a series of 
talks, which appeared in The Daily Student, 
entitled ““Art for Your Sake,” with the one 
purpose of helping the indifferent and un- 
observing student to gain an appreciation of 
art that might otherwise never be his. He 
takes up and ably discusses such points as 
the studio, the typical picture, line, mass, 
texture, color, composition, technic, tone, 
realism, authority, the eye, true seeing as 
well as some philosophy and joy. The 
whole has been published in a neat brochure, 
for which Dr. William Lowe Bryan, the 
able president of the university, has written 
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the foreword, as follows: “I believe that we 
need beauty as much as we need truth. I 
believe that the university needs artists as 
much as it needs scholars. I rejoice in the 
presence of a few artists among our larger 
number of scholars and look forward eagerly 
to the coming of more of them. I rejoice 
in the presence of Theodore Steele and his 
pictures. Finally, I am grateful for the just 
and sincere and instructive words which 
Professor Senour has written concerning Dr. 
Steele’s pictures for the benefit of all of us.” 

I want to make two quotations from Rob- 
ert Henri’s recent book, “Spirit of Art”: 
“We cannot be informed by the best critics, 
for appreciation is individual,’ and “The 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK 


greatest honor you can do an artist is to buy 
his picture and hang it in your gallery.” 
Indiana University has not failed in either 
of these two points, for there are regular 
exhibitions of the work of many artists, 
which gives the students an opportunity to 
make comparison, and they are buying 
pictures for a permanent gallery. A great 
number of Mr. Steele’s paintings are the 
property of the university and the beginning 
of a collection of pictures by famous artists. 
At the recent commencement a painting by 
Edwin Howland Blashfield entitled ‘Alma 
Mater” was presented to the university by 
Dr. and Mrs. William Lowe Bryan, “‘in the 
hope that its beauty and its meaning may 
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help far into the future in the good fight.” 
Already students are choosing to spend their 
money in purchasing the paintings of Mr. 
Steele. One father said, ““My freshman son 
is cultivating a taste for beauty and js not 
satisfied with our former selection of pictures 
in the home.” 

These university students may have 
played their part in bringing this gifted 
artist into their midst, for they made many 
pilgrimages to the Steele studio, which lies 
14 miles cross country. They not only had 
a delightful holiday but also formed a new 
love for beauty. Time spent with this 
sincere and earnest artist was not lost, for 
he finds such marvelous color and wonderful 
combinations, he sees the very illusive things 
that elude the ordinary observer, and he has 
the power to present them in luminous 
colors that give a vivid presentation of the 
truth in nature. 

Rarely does a day go by on which Mr. 
Steele is not painting in the studio or in the 
open, for “each morning he takes off his hat 
to the beauty of a new world.” 
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An ever- 
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changing world that he has found for him- 
self away from the ceaseless grind of city 
life, over the distant undulating hills, where 
grow the primitive forest trees, where rail- 
roads have not intruded and unpaved road- 
ways still abound. The nearest village, 
Nashville, the location of that distinguished 
group, the Brown County Colony, is 11 
miles toward the sunrise, so that govern- 
ment parcel-post makes Chicago, 200 miles 
away, a closer shopping market, and the 
countryside remains in undisturbed quiet. 
Man best expresses his personality when 
he builds his home, not always under the 
direct supervision of a finished architect, 
with every modern appliance of human 
invention at hand, but when ingenuity, con- 
trivance and desire make minds alert. In 
1907 on top of a well-wooded, gently sloping 
hill that overlooks a marvellous stretch of 
country, “The House of the Singing Winds,” 
the Steele home, first took its rambling, 
artiste form. The winding driveway is 
bordered by blooming perennials and flower- 
ing shrubs which make an inviting entrance 
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that gives one the feeling of an assured 
welcome. 

To one who loves the beautiful the joy of 
discovering this charming place is beyond 
words, for the Steeles have found in nature 
an opportunity to express their character 
and individuality. They live beyond the 
bonds of utility and enterprise, where not 
business but beauty stands first and each 
morning the charm comes afresh in a gleam 
of sunshine or a purpling shadow, in drifting 
clouds or pervading silences, in a keen note 
of color or a bit of perspective. Life may 
seem dreary and colorless to many of us, 
when, if we but knew what artists know, 
only a beam of sunlight would change all 
into a vision of beauty and we, too, would 
live in reality. 

Mrs. Steele has been a sympathetic student 
of her surroundings and environment, utiliz- 
ing to the best possible advantage every 
vantage point, for they have lived far from 
the hurrying throng. Days of pioneering 
in the broadest sense are past, yet if one’s 
inclination lies along lines of a simple life, 
one can have all the privileges and depriva- 
tions of a pioneer’s existence even in Indiana. 

Before the days of spinning across country 
by motor or convenience of telephone, a 
neighboring group of friendly artists walked 
the intervening nine miles from the artist 
colony at Nashville to “The House of the 
Singing Winds.” They arrived at 11 a. m., 
footsore and weary. ‘The genial hostess saw 
her duty clearly and undertook it hospitably. 
How to adequately satiate the hunger of the 
11 artists was no small question, sans 
the usual corner grocery store. The ever 
ready canned food on the pantry shelf 
helped, and hot biscuits all artists love. 
As the table was being laid the biscuits 
burned; for a moment in despair, then the 
ingenious Mrs. Steele thought of a plan to 
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through the dining-room windows. From 


her wonderful collection of Persian shawls she 
quickly made selection of one or more and 
hung them at the windows so the light came 
streaming through, throwing the vari colors 
on the snowy linen of the table, transforming 
all as if by magic, adding a veritable enter- 
tainment for the luncheon. Not an artist 
present knew he had eaten burned biscuits. 

In the beginning the main studio was in 
the home. Then small studios were located 
on various parts of the 150 acres where 
dominant nature made her most significant 
appeal. Later a large studio 40 by 60 feet 
was conceived and took form a short dis- 
tance down a flower-lined walk from the 
home—the very Mecca of a painter’s heart. 
The large group of northern windows give a 
marvellous light, making an ideal work 
room and gallery for the artist’s paintings. 
It has long since been acclaimed the shrine 
of an appreciative public. The long dis- 
tance and inaccessibility have been no 
barrier to this studio becoming the objective 
of a journey to the art lover. Each year 
hundreds of appreciators have found their 
way over hill and through valley to enjoy 
the work of this well-beloved artist. We who 
love art and rejoice at its fruition stand with 
bared heads and glowing hearts, rejoicing. 

It seems a fitting fruition to the art 
career of one who through the lengthening 
years has risen step by step; but to the master 
in his continued state of growth it may seem 
far from his ideal, but to the casual observer 
this masterpiece of home-making appears 
perfect in its beauty and simplicity. It so 
fits into the surroundings that there is no 
reason to explain its presence, there is no 
mission to fulfill, just a joy to the artist 
family who sojourn there and the art lovers 
who are welcomed each season. 
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Another conspicuous figure and faithful 
worker in the field of art has passed from 
this world. John W. Beatty, Director 
Emeritus of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Federation of 
Arts, died quite suddenly at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., on September 29th. 


Born in Pittsburgh seventy-five years ago, 
the son of Richard and Elizabeth (Wilson) 
Beatty, the former a native of Scotland, 
John W. Beatty early developed a talent 
for drawing. After studying in the public 
schools and receiving some preliminary art 
training at home, he went to Munich, where 
he became a student at the Munich Academy 
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of Fine Arts. After his return to America 
he opened a studio in Pittsburgh, and later 
he became Principal of the Pittsburgh Art 
School and held that position for eight years. 
During that time he was instrumental in 
bringing to Pittsburgh the Russian paintings 
of Verestchagin. 

In 1895 he was invited by the Trustees of 
the Carnegie Library to assemble a loan 
collection of paintings, to be exhibited on 
the occasion of the dedication of that build- 
ing; and in 1896 he was appointed a life 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. Imme- 
diately following this appointment he was 
elected Director of Fine Arts of the Carnegie 
Institute. 

From 1896, until he was made Director 
Emeritus in July, 1922, he directed the 
policy of this Department, both in the 
establishment of permanent collections of 
works of art and in its various activities. 

The first Annual International Exhibition 
of Paintings at Carnegie Institute was held 
in 1896, and these International Exhibitions 
presented from year to year have been the 
most important special exhibitions of the 
Department of Fine Arts. As the only 
International Exhibitions of Paintings shown 
in America, they are of special interest and 
importance, and the high standard main- 
tained for these exhibitions by Mr. Beatty 
was well understood and recognized. 

In the field of educational work, through 
a Museum of Art, Mr. Beatty was a pioneer. 
Through his interest and activity he had 
made the collections of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute a means of public enducation; and with 
the cooperation of the Public Schools of the 
city approximately ten thousand children 
are scheduled to visit the Department of 
Fine Arts three times during the school 
year, to receive instruction which will help 
them toward an appreciation of the Fine Arts. 

Mr. Beatty is represented by a painting 
entitled “Plymouth Hills” in the National 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., and he is also represented 
in the Lotos Club collection in New York 
and im many private collections. His 
etching “Return to Labor” was published 
by Keppel and Company. 

He published in connection with special 
exhibitions held at Carnegie Institute many 
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essays on the subject of art among which 
mention may be made of “An Appreciation 
of Augustus Saint-Gaudens,’ 1909, and 
“The Art of John W. Alexander,” 1916. 
He published three brief lessons on the 
appreciation of art for young people 
entitled “A Brief Lesson on the Importance 
of Good Proportion in Architecture,” “A 
Brief Lesson on the Importance of Propor- 
tion and Grace of Line in Sculpture,” and 
“A Brief Lesson on Some Important 
Qualities in Paintings.” In 1922, Mr. 
Beatty published a book entitled “The 
Relations of Art to Nature’; in 1924, he 
published a pamphlet “The Modern Art 
Movement.” At the time of his death, he 
was at work on other articles and on his 
reminiscences of the many distinguished 
artists that he had numbered among his 
friends. , 

He was given the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts by the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1900 and the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts at Princeton University in 
1914. In recognition of his services to 
International Art, the French Government 
in 1921 decorated him with the Cross of the 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

He served as a member of the Jury on 
Paintings for Pennsylvania and New York, 
Chicago Exposition in 1893; of the National 
Advisory Board, Paris Exposition, in 1900; 
of the Fine Arts Committee, Buffalo Exposi- 
tion, 1901; of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, St. Louis Exposition, in 1904; of the 
International Jury of Award, San Francisco 
Exposition, 1915. He was for many years 
on the Board of Directors of the American 
Federation of Arts, and was a member of 
the Pittsburgh Art Society; Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts; Lotos Club (New York City); 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce, London. He 
was an Honorary Member of the Pittsburgh 
Photographers’ Society and of the Guild of 
Boston Artists. He was one of the original 
members and for a time the Chairman of 
the Art Commission of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Beatty is survived by his wife and 
three children, Helen Margaret Beatty, 
John Walter Beatty, and Katharine Eliza- 
beth Beatty, to whom our deepest sympathy 
is extended. 
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IDEALISM VERSUS REALISM IN 
SCULPTURE 

An editorial in the Hartford Daily Times 
of August 9, commending the Spanish War 
Memorial at New Haven because it omitted 
all symbolism and upholding as a canon of 
taste the typical civil war soldier statue, 
called forth an open letter from the dis- 
tinguished sculptor, Evelyn B. Longman, 
and her husband, N. Horten Batchelder, 
which was not only a protest against the 
acceptance of such standards of judgment 
but an able exposition of idealism in art. 
So excellent was it, so clear and so convincing 
that a sculptor member of the American 
Federation of Arts called it to our attention 
as published in the Times of August 18, and 
with the consent of the joint authors and the 
courtesy of the Times it is reprinted in part 
herewith. 

“The soldier, in cape coat and cap, at 
parade rest, was produced when both 
the creation and appreciation of art in 
this country were at a low ebb. It has 
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become dear to the hearts of many of the 
generation to which it belonged because, in 
default of something better, it has come to 
be the symbol of the patriotism of 1861— 
1865. It arouses emotion in the same way 
that the scenes of our childhood, no matter 
how unattractive, call up fond recollections. 
And it is well that this should be so. Which 
does not in the least mean that the emotion 
and affection would not be even greater if 
the expression of them in enduring bronze 
were beautiful as well as literal. 

“Tf literal reproduction were the aim of 
art, photography would be a higher expres- 
sion than painting and sculpture, and a 
surveyor’s notes would transcend the finest 
descriptive poem. Music would disappear. 
There is beauty in the sounds of nature, the 
wind in the trees, running brooks, the calls 
of birds and animals, and the composer 
utilizes them to some extent, but he suggests 
rather than reproduces them. His whole art 
is symbolic and idealistic. 

“Art is nature passed through the alembic 
of the artist’s creative imagination. It 
must, of course, be true to nature; the details 
that it selects must be significant and not 
distorted, but they must also be imbued with 
sentiment. The emotions aroused by art 
must be appropriate to the subject, but the 
artist is free to employ any and all means 
provided the effect is true. The idea is 
always bigger than the thing, the spirit 
greater than the substance. 

“What seems to be mere faithful repro- 
duction may, and often does, result in good 
art. To take a single example, there is Mr. 
French’s Minute Man at Concord. The 
effect is produced by a wise selection of 
material, excellent composition, technical 
skill, and a spirit of patriotism that suffuses 
the figure. Our only point is that the artist 
must not be limited to this method. If he 
were, what would become of the Victory of 
Samothrace and the Lion of Lucerne, two 
of the greatest war memorials in the world? 
They are totally devoid of all the realistic 
paraphernalia of war, making their splendid 
effect by the finest symbolism. 

“Tf the artist chooses, he can attain his 
ends by combining the real and the ideal. 
Consider the group by Rude on the Are de 
Triomphe. What is it that makes it great— 
great and terrible? Not the more or less 
realistic figures of the soldiers, though they 
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are fine and have their proper place, but 
that terrible winged figure of War which 
leads and dominates the entire group with 
its tremendous forward rush and spirit. 

“The Shaw Memorial in Boston was 
recently quoted as an example of a perfect 
work because it immediately told its story. 
Note that there is an ideal figure of Death in 
the composition floating over Shaw’s head, 
and that Saint-Gaudens flatly refused to 
omit it, though urged to do so. 

“Review for a moment some of the notable 
works of Daniel Chester French, beyond 
question our greatest living sculptor. His 
splendid First Division monument just 
erected in Washington is a purely ideal 
figure of Victory holding a flag aloft. At 
Exeter he has depicted a young boy in uni- 
form with an ideal woman _ representing 
national motherhood sending him forth to 
war. He is engaged in executing for Milton 
a symbolic, almost nude youth, leaning 
against a wall and with his ebbing strength 
holding forth a torch. The conception is 
inspired by the splendid poem ‘Flanders 
Fields.’ From the Minute Man to the 
Milton Memorial Mr. French has travelled 
the whole gamut. It is to be noted that 
most of the great monuments of all times 
have included ideal or symbolic conceptions. 
The Victory of Samothrace, the Lion of 
Lucerne, the group on the Are de Triomphe, 
and the works of Saint-Gaudens and French 
will be treasured through the ages when the 
purely literal representations of soldiers will 
be regarded merely as a quaint record of 
changing military fashions. 

“Tt may be contended that the ‘man in 
the street’ does not want symbolism or 
idealism, and that they should not be forced 
upon him. How, then, is the public taste 
to be educated? The danger of our democ- 
racy, in political affairs as well as art, is that 
we shall be content to please the average 
man. Unless democracy will choose the 
best on the advice of experts and try to live 
up to it, there can be no progress. We all 
grow by constantly reaching for something 
beyond our present grasp. The multiplica- 
tion of real works of art in public places will 
eventually educate our national taste to 
something approaching that of European 
countries. True art, even when not fully 
understood, makes a ready appeal to the 
hearts of all classes. A farmer, having 


recently seen an ideal masterpiece, went 
home saying, “Now I have something to 
think of besides cabbages and potatoes.’ ” 


ES TSS 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 


Just as we are going to press the sad news 
has come to us of the death in Chicago on 
October 7 of Charles L. Hutchinson, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Art Institute and first 
Vice-President of the American Federation 
of Arts. Mr. Hutchinson was one of the 
organizers of the American Federation of 
Arts and for three years its President. Since 
1912 he has been first Vice-President and a 
member of the Board of Directors. He has 
always been keenly interested in the Federa- 
tion’s development and welfare, and_ his 
death is a great loss to the Federation as well 
as to the cause of art in general. 


FEDERATION ITEMS 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Federation of Arts will be held in 
New York on the afternoon of November 11. 


MR. KAHN’S ADDRESS ON “‘THE VALUE OF 
ART TO THE PEOPLE” 


Immediately after the Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts in May, Mr. 
Kahn’s admirable address on “The Value of 
Art to the People,” delivered at the annual 
dinner and later published in the AMERICAN 
MaGazInE or ART, was reprinted and 
widely distributed through Mr. IJKahn’s 
courtesy, with the compliments of the 
American Federation of Arts. Letters in 
acknowledgment and appreciation have 
come to the office of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, as well as to Mr. Kahn per- 
sonally, from all parts of this country and 
from many persons of great distinction 
abroad. Requests, which were numerous, 
for additional copies have been granted as 
far as possible, and there is no doubt but 
that the influence of the speech has not 
only been wide but is still widening. 

CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP 


Recently looking up one of our members 
in ‘‘Who’s Who in America,’ we found 
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listed among the clubs and societies to 
which he belongs The American Federation 
of Arts. 

May we suggest that members include 
the A. F. A. in all outline biographies made 
out for publication? 

The Federation as the national art organi- 
zation is a select body, its individual mem- 
bership being about one-fifth the number 
included in Who’s Who and one-tenth of 
those included in the Social Register. As 
the object of published brief biographies is 
to set forth the activities, achievements and 
tastes of the person included, membership 
in the American Federation of Arts should 
always be mentioned. 


MEMBERS JOIN INNER CIRCLE OF FEDERA- 
TION’S FRIENDS 


Many Associate and Active Members are 
changing their status to Sustaining Member 
with dues of $100 a year or Life Member 
paying a single $500. The following have 
changed to Life Membership: 

Mrs. William Seymour Edwards, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Herbert S. Greims, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Miss Ellen J. Stone, New York. 

Mr. Charles H. Swift, Chicago. 


The following have changed to Sustaining 
Membership: 
Mrs. Arthur R. Kimball, Waterbury, Conn. 
Miss Alice E. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn. 
Miss Elizabeth W. Roberts, Concord, Mass. 
Mrs. Henry Marquand, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 
Mrs. George P. Blow, La Salle, Ill. 
Mr. Joseph Lee, Boston. 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, Cleveland. 
Mr. Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn. 


To make this generous move it is only 
necessary to write on a postcard ‘Change 
my enrollment to Sustaining (or Life) Mem- 
bership” and address the Secretary, American 
Federation of Arts, 1741 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

EXHIBITIONS 

It is at this season that our exhibitions 
begin their circuits. A few collections have 
been held over from last season but many 
new ones have been and are being assembled. 
A cable from Venice announces November 8 
closing day for the International. The cir- 
cuit in this country for our American section 
will begin at Erie. 


NOTES 


The Church Art Commis- 
ART IN DENVER sion of Denver has assem- 

bled and sent out on circuit 
a travelling exhibition of ecclesiastical art, 
which is said to be notable not only from 
an artistic standpoint but educationally 
as well. Its first showing is to be at Omaha, 
before the conference synod of the Episcopal 
Church. The exhibit is also to be shown in 
one or more cities in Montana, as well as in 
Berkeley, California, and it is expected 
that it will cover a wide range of territory 
before it returns to Denver to become a part 
of the Denver Art Museum’s permanent 
collection. The chairman of the Church 
Art Commission is Miss Elizabeth Spalding, 
who has been assisted in the work of assem- 
bling this exhibition by Mr. George William 
Eggers, the Director of the Museum. 

Among the travelling exhibitions which 
were shown in Denver late in September and 
early in October was that of the Western 
Chapters of the American Institute of 
Architects, shown at the Public Library, and 
a collection of the architectural drawings 
and designs of the late Arthur O. Ahlberg, 
of the Denver Atelier, shown at Chappell 
House. 

Albert Olson is at present engaged in the 
completion of his notable mural painting 
for St. Mark’s Church, Denver, entitled 
“Ascension and the Angels.” 

Albin Polasek, head of the School of 
Modelling at the Chicago Art Institute, 
was the guest of honor at the first dinner 
given by the Artists’ Club of Denver, after 
the close of the summer season, at which 
time he gave an informal talk on art. Mr. 
Polasek is particularly interested in Indian 
art and was at that time on his way back to 
Chicago after a visit to the Taos and Santa 
Fe art colonies. 


The autumn season opened 
reluctantly late in Septem- 
ber with an exhibition of 
water colors at the Insti- 
tute and a small showing of landscapes by 
Carl Krafft at the John Hanna Galleries. 
The water colors, which are loaned by Ralph 
H. Booth, president of the Arts Commission, 
include bits by Haley Lever, Katherine 
McEwen, Gifford Beal, Charles H. Wood- 


ART IN 
DETROIT 
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bury and several others. This loan collec- 
tion, following a loan of pictures belonging 
to Julius Haass, is evidence that Detroit is 
developing her collectors, who, in their own 
way, are following in the wake of Detroit’s 
great collector, Charles Freer. 

Dr. William Valentiner made his initial 
bow to Detroit on the evening of October 7 
when he talked at the first meeting of the 
Founder’s Society. Dr. Valentiner has been 
on the museum staff as expert and adviser 
for the past three years and has done much 
purchasing in Europe for the Detroit Insti- 
tute. He has come now as art director and 
will have the planning of the exhibits for the 
new institute to supervise. Reginald Poland, 
educational secretary at the Institute, has 
just returned to his duties from a summer 
in Europe. 

Yanko Broyovich, the only sculptor which 
Montenegro ever produced, was in town 
lately. He was brought up in the Italian 
court under the queen and was a “grand 
blessé” of the Balkan wars. He was repre- 
sentative to this country from Montenegro 
in 1919 and comes to us now to earn his 
living as sculptor. 

The art division at the State Fair was this 
year larger than ever. There has been estab- 
lished on the fair grounds a Michigan Art 
Institute which, it is hoped, will some time 
be open the year through. Funds are desig- 
nated every year for the purchase of art 
objects to add to the permanent collection. 
This year several paintings were bought, as 
well as objects of decorative art, ceramics, 
wood carving, etc. Leon A. Makielsky of 
Ann Arbor took the first prize in painting 
for his ““Harvest Time”’; the first prize for 
landscape went to Ivan Swift; the first for 
portraits to Makielsky; the first prize in 
genre painting to Douglas Teed; the first 
in decorative composition to Mrs. H. Van- 
derbilt; the first in water color to Myron 
Barlow; in murals Paul Honore took first 
prize for his “Prophets”; in miniature 
Mable Lines took first. There were prizes 
also for commercial art, modelling and 
sculpture, interior decorations, textile deco- 
ration. ‘The Pewabic pottery took first in 
ceramics. ‘This institute is liable to develop 
into something very interesting for Michigan. 

Something of an innovation was the tea 
party given by the Society of Arts and 
Crafts for Madame Olga Petrova during the 
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week that her play “Hurricane” was running 
in Detroit. She gave a short talk on beauty, 
apropos of the unique building and its effect 
upon her gypsy mind, which led adroitly to 
a recital of her own poems—for it is as poet 
and new woman that the lady desires to be 
known rather than as actress. Women of 
the society had a gorgeous time pouring tea 
for her and listening to her brilliant new 
ideas on economic freedom for women. 


Few, probably, are aware 


GILBERT that the house in which 
STUART'S Gilbert Stuart was born is 
BIRTHPLACE still standing and habitable. 


It is a small, brown shingled 
structure in southern Rhode Island, within 
easy motoring distance of Wickford Junc- 
tion, and is surrounded by several hundred 
acres of picturesque woodland. Witnessing 
to its age, the first step bears the date 1700. 
Entering the house, one is shown the little 
room in which the artist was born, and also, 
below it, the cellar room, which was used by 
his father for the manufacture of the first 
snuff ever made in America. Of especial 
beauty and interest are the heavy beamed 
ceilings and rough fireplaces, typical of the 
early New England farmhouse. On one end 
of the building a tablet with appropriate 
inscription has been placed by the Sons of 
the American Revolution. The old stone 
used as a millstone in the snuff mill now 
makes the lowest step to one of the entrances 
to the grist mill. The garden is also quaint 
and lovely, and all combines to make, this 
home of the great painter an ideal spot. 

The place is in use but could, it is under- 
stood, be purchased for a reasonable sum. 
The suggestion has been made that it should 
be owned by the artists of America. 


The Better Homes move- 


AN “IDEAL ment is gaining in popular- 
HOME” IN ity. ‘The Girl Scouts have 
NEWARK as their headquarters in 


Washington, D. C., an 
“Tdeal Home” which was erected a little 
over a year ago by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. A not dissimilar but 
more ambitious model home has been built 
within the last few months in Newark, N. J. 
The latter was erected and furnished through- 
out by Louis Bamberger and Company, alarge 
department store of that city, for the display 
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of their house furnishings. Mr. Bamberger, 
it will be remembered, is himself the donor 
of a very generous sum for the erection of the 
Newark Museum of Art. 

This new model home, which was designed 
by Mr. Francis A. Nelson, a New York 
architect, is a two-and-a-half story tapestry 
brick building of Southern colonial style, 
and is not only exceedingly attractive in 
appearance from without but well furnished 
and livable within. There are a living-room, 
dining-room, solarium, breakfast-room and 
kitchen on the first floor, four bedrooms 
with baths on the second floor, and servants’ 
rooms and storage space on the third. The 
furnishings throughout are in accord with 
the colonial style of architecture and are in 
excellent taste. 

The model-home idea has proved very 
popular in other cities, and this house—the 
first of its kind to be erected in Newark—is 
creating, it is reported, very general interest 
and stimulating a very wholesome desire on 
the part of home-builders and home-makers 
for better architecture and more artistic 
furnishings. ‘The city is to be congratulated 
upon its good fortune in numbering among 
its leading citizens one who is apparently 
so committed to the task of the advancement 
of art and its interests as the author of this 
latest project. 


The Thirty-first Annual 

THE CINCINNATI Exhibition of American Art 
MUSEUM closed in September. While 
this exhibition was almost 
entirely of important recent work by 
American artists, it also included a few 
good things that had interest in a retrospec- 
tive sense. The object of this was to 
show something of the connected develop- 
nent of American art and the relation 
between different kinds of painting from 
various points of view. This tended to 
explain the changing point of view that 
asserts itself more or less from year to year. 
For instance, a figure composition by 
Winslow Homer and some heads by Duve- 
neck all painted in the later seventies seem 
very conservative now, though when they 
were painted they were quite too advanced 
for general acceptance under the then 
recognized standards of the day. The 
Homer is an exceptionally fine canvas 
treating of one of the negro subjects of which 
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he painted a number in Virginia. ‘The title 
is “Sunday Morning in Virginia.” This 
canvas was bought by the Museum for its 
permanent collection. Among the quite 
different things, Frieseke’s “Girl Rouging 
Lips” was sold to a local collector. The 
“Line Storm” by Waugh found a place in a 
prominent club in Cincinnati, where an 
enterprising group of members formed an 
Art Association for the purchase of paint- 
ings. In that way this club has been acquir- 
ing, through a considerable period of years, 
some remarkable examples of contemporary 
American painting. 

One of the Museum Galleries is now 
occupied by a group of thirty-one canvases 
that represent a part of the bequest of A. T. 
Goshorn. General Goshorn was the first 
secretary and director of the Museum and 
was one of the most influential men in 
forming the Museum Association when it 
was incorporated in 1881. Many away 
from Cincinnati will recall him as the head 
of the remarkable Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 of which he was 
director-general. 

His collection of paintings was small and 
in no sense pretentious, but it contains 
good examples of the contemporary French 
and German schools, particularly such as 
were being collected at that time, and it 
happens also to have a very fine example of 
the work of Theodore Robinson, which few 
collectors then had the courage to buy. 
There are in the collection one or two 
canvases by Lerolle, whose work is not 
generally so familiar over here. 


Two new prizes will be 
ART IN offered to the exhibiting 
PHILADELPHIA artists of the Twenty-sec- 


ond Annual Water Color 
Exhibition beginning Sunday, November 9, 
1924, and ending Sunday, December 14, 1924, 
held under the joint auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts and the Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club. Mr. John Frederick 
Lewis, president of the first-mentioned organ- 
ization, offers a first prize of $150 and a 
second prize of $100 for the best caricatures 
in the exhibition, his object being to stimu- 
late a genuine interest in this branch of 
art. The test of a good work of this kind 
will be the success with which is applied 
the grotesque for purposes of satire, con- 
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cealing the good points and exposing the 
defects of the original, preserving at the same 
time a general resemblance, or in the dis- 
tortion of the characteristics of the person 
or thing so as to make it ridiculous, or to 
burlesque or parody the original but avoid- 
ing vulgarity. The size of the drawing must 
not be over 24x 36 inches, done in black 
and white or in colors, in any medium 
suitable for illustration by reproduction by 
means of modern printing processes. It 
must be done in the flat without reliefs or 
appliques, and framed or not as the artist 
desires. The quality specially considered 
will be the wit and humor in the work, but 
none will be hung which is libellous, scurri- 
lous or indecent. Another new prize will 
be a gold medal founded by Mrs. Alice 
McF. Brinton, awarded to the best print, 
exhibited by the artist, in black and white, 
either an etching, lithograph or woodblock 
print. The award carries with it the pur- 
chase of the medalled print. 

Other prizes to be offered, as in previous 
years, are the Philadelphia Water Color 
Prize of $200, the Beck Prize of $100 for 
the best work that has been reproduced in 
color for the purpose of publication, and 
the Dana Water Color Medal. 

Concurrent with the Water Color show in 
the Academy’s galleries will be that of the 
Twenty-third Annual of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Miniature Painters. The Society’s 
Medal of Honor will be awarded in recogni- 
tion of high achievement. A preliminary 
announcement comes from the Pennsylvania 
Academy that it proposes to exhibit in its 
galleries from April 15 until May 13, 1925, 
the best examples obtainable of portraits 
by the eminent American artist, John 
Neagle (1796-1865). Owners of such por- 
traits are requested to communicate at 
once with the secretary of the Academy, 
Mr. John Andrew Myers, stating whether 
their cooperation can be relied upon. A 
list of titles of such portraits available with 
the approximate sizes of frames would be 
appreciated. 

The Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of 
Oil Paintings at the Art Club opens Decem- 
ber 6, 1924, and closes January 4, 1925. 
The Club’s Gold Medal will be awarded for 
the best work. Lists must be sent in by 
Wednesday, November 26. 

News comes from Brussels that Mrs. 


Emily Drayton Taylor, president of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters, 
has executed a portrait of the well-known 
Cardinal Mercier, which will be one of the 
features of the coming exhibition of the 
Society. 


| ae OF 


The Summer School came 


NEWS LETTER to an end on August 16. 


FROM THE ‘There were thirty-nine reg- 
AMERICAN — istrations as against five 
ACADEMY for last year. Nineteen 
IN ROME took the examination on 


the 15th and received cer- 
tificates stating that they had faithfully 
fulfilled the requirements and were recom- 
mended for graduate credit of six hours. 
The states of the Union represented by 
the enrollment numbered nineteen. The 
students so appreciated the benefits derived 
from the course that at their departure they 
presented the Library with one thousand lire 
for the purchase of such books as Professor 
Showerman should recommend. 

Professor Lamond has recently made a 
trip to America to discuss with the members 
of the jury on musical composition the 
method of appointing Fellows in music. 
He also attended the October meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Stevens, Fellow in sculpture, is at work 
upon a lay out for Belleau Woods in France. 
He has designed a colossal figure of America 
for this site. Floegel, Fellow in painting, 
is taking a chapel in the largest of the 
American cemeteries in France for his 
collaborative problem for next year. There 
are thirteen thousand Americans buried in 
this cemetery. 

The cast collection is assuming impor- 
tance. Most of the reliefs of the famous 
arch at Benevento are now in place. 

Word comes from Naples of a most sensa- 
tional discovery, if it is really true. Pro- 
fessor Fusco claims to have discovered an 
old manuscript written in Uncial, containing 
all the 142 books of Livy’s famous history of 
Rome. 

Prof. Elizabeth Haight of Vassar has been 
in town and has shown special interest in a 
new hostel for women students. 

The Thrasher-Ward Memorial was placed 
on the 20th of September. 

Prof. Edward G. Lawson, former Fellow 
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in landscape architecture, has passed through 
Rome. He had charge of a group of land- 
scape architects, a portion of a party of 
eighty, including architects, painters and 
sculptors. The Institute of International 
Education organized this European tour. 
We secured permissions for the party to see 
many Italian villas and entertained the 
members one afternoon at the Academy. 
(Signed) GorHam P. STEVENS, 
Director. 


During the past year the 
Fogg Art Museum of Har- 
vard University has added 
to its collections four oil 
paintings of a unique na- 
ture. These are studies, three of which were 
made by Joseph Linden Smith of Boston, 
and one by his daughter, Rebecca Shepard 
Smith, of details taken from the bas-reliefs 
of four temples at Angkor in Indo-China 
(Cambodia), and represent Khymer Art. 
Dr. Denman Ross, of the Fogg Museum, 
has given the following interesting account 
of this far-away country and its native art, 
thereby adding greatly to the public interest 
in these newly acquired works: ‘There are 
no ruins in the world more wonderful and 
impressive than those of Cambodia, which 
have come to our knowledge within quite 
recent times. Once a populous and, in its 
way, a civilized country, Cambodia is now, 
most of it, a Jungle for wild elephants, tigers 
and serpents. ‘There are only a few people 
left there, and no civilization of any conse- 
quence; only ruins, the evidence of the 
civilization that has passed away. . . . The 
center of interest is at Angkor; in the walled 
city of Angkor Thom and in the temples 
of Angkor Wat, Ta Prom and Pra Kahn, 
which are outside the walls but not far away. 
Unfortunately Angkor is difficult of access 
and only a few travellers have been there. 
It is accessible only between the months of 
November and January, before the condition 
of inundation, at the end of the wet season, 
has passed. . . . I believe there is no place 
under the sun so hot. It is worth while, 
however, to take the trouble and the risk, 
for nowhere under the sun are the wonders 
of Nature and of Art so impressively united.” 
Joseph Linden Smith, the author of these 
works, has established an enviable reputation 
for his almost unexampled skill in copying 
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the great monuments of the past in the 
different countries. His work has been 
done in Egypt, Greece, Italy and Japan, and 
he is almost alone in the kind of study which 
he makes. The paintings now in the posses- 
sion of the Fogg Museum have been exhib- 
ited in Paris, Boston, New York and Provi- 
dence, where they have received high com- 
mendation. Other museums including in 
their collections works by Mr. Smith and his 
daughter are the Musée Guimet, in Paris; 
the Freer Gallery in Washington, the Rhode 
Island School of Design in Providence, and 
the Boston Museum of Art. 


It is interesting to learn of 
the newly formed Arts and 
Crafts Society of Southern 
California, which was or- 
ganized in Los Angeles the 
latter part of May with an active member- 
ship of more than a hundred. The first 
official act of the society was the erection of 
four booths at the Hollywood Fiesta, which 
took place in June. In one of these booths 
Porter Blanchard, lately of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts, showed the proc- 
ess of making hand-made silver. In this 
booth also Mr. Blanchard’s father was seen 
engaged in this craft, which he has followed 
for some fifty years. In another booth 
Miss Olive Newcomb superintended the 
pottery wheel, while the third and fourth 
booths were occupied by weavers and dyers. 
These demonstrations served a double 
purpose, that of educating the public in the 
processes of the crafts, and of bringing into 
greater prominence the local craftsmen, of 
which there are not a few. 

The section of the Fiesta taken over by 
the Arts and Crafts Society was designed 
by Alexander R. Brandner, who, with 
Herman Sachs and others, fashioned the 
colonnades and colorful minarets and turrets 
into a charming effect suggestive of a Max- 
field Parrish painting. The booths in which 
the actual work was done were designed by 
Paul Silvius and R. D. Monterichards. 

The society is growing rapidly and 
promises well. A salesroom is shortly to be 
opened at 2508 West Seventh Street, which 
is the most favored shopping district of the 
city. Membership is divided into three 
classes—craft, founder, and student, besides 
which there is a Patrons’ Division, to which 
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BENEDICT MONUMENT TO MUSIC, WILLIAM T. ALDRICH, ARCHITECT. ROGER WILLIAMS PARK, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DEDICATED SEPTEMBER 21, 1924 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THIS BEAUTIFUL BUILDING A FINE PROGRAM OF MUSIC, ARRANGED BY JOHN B. ARCHER, WAS REN- 
DERED BY THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND, AND A WELL-TRAINED CHORUS, DURING THE RENDITION OF WHICH SEVERAL 
THOUSAND PERSONS STOOD IN REVERENT SILENCE, EVIDENCING COMPLETE ENJOYMENT AND DEEP EMOTION 


the lay public is invited to belong. The 
president of the society is Mr. Porter 


Blanchard; the secretary Miss Vivian 
Stringfeld. 

To those interested in the 

BILLBOARDS campaigns which are being 

REMOVED carried on throughout the 


country for the abolition of 
country billboards, it will be encouraging to 
know that the Standard Oil Company of 
California has received such a large number 
of expressions of public opinion on this 
subject, in commendation of its action in 
doing away with this form of advertising, 
that it has published them in a little pam- 
phlet entitled “Highway Advertising Signs— 
A Collection of Expressions of Public Opinion 
on the Defacement of Scenery by Advertis- 
ing Signs.” In publishing these statements 
from prominent individuals and organiza- 
tions covering a wide range of territory, the 
company gives the following account of the 


action which it has taken in this matter, and 
the favorable response with which it has met: 

“Some time ago the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (of California) announced its intention 
of removing from the highways some 1,200 
advertising signs, and it did so forthwith. 
The company felt that the beauty of the 
highways of the Pacific Coast should not 
be marred by advertising signs and believed 
that the removal of Standard Oil signs 
would be in accord with public sentiment. 
This proved to be true to an astonishing 
degree. From the press, from great num- 
bers of individuals, business firms, and civic 
organizations, the company received most 
commendatory communications, revealing a 
virile and deep-seated sentiment on this 
subject. These commendations came not 
only from California, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and Arizona, where the signs were 
torn down, but from other parts of the 
country as well. 


“In the collection of expressions of 
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approval which has accumulated the com- 
pany believes it possesses sound evidence as 
to public opinion on an important public 
question, which may well be given to the 
public. In this booklet, therefore, there are 
published communications, or extracts from 
communications, from numerous public 
bodies representing a variety of phases of 
civie activities and from one or two in- 
dividuals. The newspaper comment, con- 
sisting of favorable editorial expression from 
more than four hundred newspapers, 1s too 
voluminous for republication.” 


An exhibition of etchings by 


AT THE Albert Besnard, the noted 
cHicaGo ART French artist, opened in 
INSTITUTE the Print Rooms of the Art 


Institute on October 15, to 
continue to December 1. Besnard, though 
an able etcher, is better known for his paint- 
ings in oil and water color and his chalk and 
pastel drawings, and it is therefore the more 
interesting to study a collection of his work 
in this medium. The Art Institute has 
also recently acquired a painting by this 
artist, entitled ““On the Shores of the Lake,” 
which adds a note of interest to the exhibi- 
tion being held. 

The Annual Exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture opened at the Art 
Institute on October 30, to continue to De- 
cember 14. This exhibition, which is the 
most important event of the season at the 
Art Institute, is being held this year for the 
thirty-seventh time. The jury on painting 
included Anthony Angarola, John F. Carl- 
son, Oskar Gross, Wilson Irvine, John C. 
Johansen, Abram Poole and Augustus Vin- 
cent Tack. The jury on sculpture consisted 
of Leonard Crunelle, Leon Hermant and 
Albin Polasek. 

Mr. Richard Fayerweather Babcock has 
returned to the faculty of the School of the 
Art Institute and is conducting classes in 
Illustration and Commercial Art. An ex- 
hibition of Mr. Babcock’s work—original 
drawings and decorations—was held at the 
Art Institute the latter part of September. 


The opening of the new 
wing of American Decora- 
tive Arts at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, which has 
been postponed from Octo- 
ber 20 to November 10, gives opportunity 


AMERICAN 
DECORATIVE 
ARTS 
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for the museum’s staff of instructors to con- 
centrate attention upon the development of 
the art of our own country. It has recently 
been announced in a little folder issued by 
the Museum that Miss Elise P. Carey, 
museum instructor, is to give a series of 
Gallery Talks on this subject, extending 
from November 1 to March 29. This course 
covers such topics as American Architecture 
of the XVII and Early XVIII Century; 
American Furniture of the XVII Century; 
Early American Churches and Their Archi- 
tects; Early American Textiles and Cos- 
tumes; Romanesque, Gothic and Renais- 
sance Art; Flemish Painting of the XV 
Century; French Pottery and Porcelain; 
Development of American Painting; Amer- 
ican Sculpture, ete. 

In announcing this course of lectures the 
Museum publishes a brief reading list of 
books, which may be obtained at the 
Museum Library and are suggested as an 
introduction to the subjects covered by the 
course. It also calls attention to a large 
collection of photographs of American art 
and architecture which may be consulted 
in the photograph room of the library. 


A complete four-year course 


A UNIVERSITY in interior decoration, the 


COURSE IN first to be offered by any 
INTERIOR — university or college in this 
DECORATION country, was inaugurated 


this fall by the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of New York University. 
Professional instruction is given by persons 
actively engaged in interior decoration and 
design, making the work unique from this 
standpoint as well as for the fact that mer- 
chandising as well as design is included in 
the curriculum. This last qualification is 
of particular value to the decorator, who has 
heretofore been trained only in the art of 
design. 

Students following this course will have 
the opportunity of studying at the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Museum of Decorative 
Art at Cooper Union, and many of the 
decorating establishments in the city. With 
the cooperation of the managers of several 
large stores, the young artists are allowed 
to make use of their furniture galleries for 
the construction and layout of model rooms. 
The curriculum includes such collegiate 
courses as European History, French and 
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English Literature, Economics, Psychology, 
Law, and financial subjects, as well as those 
relating to the decorative arts. The finan- 
cial supporters of this new enterprise are 
William Sloane Coffin, founder of the Art- 
in-Trades Club, and Col. Michael Friedsam, 
president of the Altman Foundation. 

In addition to the four-year course in 
decoration, the university has arranged a 
special two-year course for designers. There 
has also been prepared a one-year period of 
work in interior decoration which especially 
fits the needs of merchants and salesmen 
who have not the time to devote to extensive 
study. 

This new department is under the direct 
charge of Mr. Francis Lenygon, Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Artists. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty are Mr. J. L. Northam, 
a member of the Society of Architects, 
Prof. Rudolf Ruiefstahl, Miss Jeannette 
Becker, Lachlan MacLachlan, Frank W. 
Richardson, and Evan J. Tudor. Among 
the special lecturers are William Sloane 
Coffin, mentioned above, Samuel Yellin, the 
well-known craftsman of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Nancy McClelland of New York. 

The members of the advisory committee 
include Prof. Charles R. Richards, of the 
American Association of Museums; Mr. 
Harry Wearne, president of the Art-in- 
Trades Club; Mr. T. Atkins Tout, president 
of the Society of Interior Decorators; Mr. 
Richard F. Bach, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Mr. Frederick Budd, Mr. 
William Sloane Coffin, Colonel Michael 
Friedsam, and Mr. S. Kent-Costikyan. 


In the Fine Arts Gallery 
of the San Diego Museum, 
The Friends of Art are 
showing twenty-seven 
water-colors by Stanley Wood. The work 
of this promising young artist of San Fran- 
cisco, whose choice of subject shows a 
tendency toward barns and houses, is strong 
and vigorous with the freedom of medium 
that identifies him with the modernists. 

An exhibition of paintings by a group of 
the Taos artists opened at the Museum on 
October 5 to remain on view for one month. 
There are twenty-six works representing the 
following men: Couse, Rolshoven, Blumen- 
schein, Ufer, Henri, Phillips, Nordfelt, 
Sandzen, Sharp, Davies, and Sloan. 


SAN DIEGO 
NOTES 
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Portraits, landscapes and water-colors by 
L. W. Lee will be shown at the Museum in 
November. 

The Museum has just accepted as a long- 
time loan a unique collection of Chinese 
works of Art owned by Major S. W. Bogan. 
It is an unusual assemblage of rare carvings, 
furniture, ivories, jades, paintings, vases, 
pottery, bronzes and brasses. Some are 
temple furnishings of great antiquity, 
other pieces are not so ancient, but every 
item catalogued is very interesting. These 
and a collection of colonial mahogany also 
owned by Major Bogan will be exhibited at 
the Museum sometime in November. 

The Little Gallery had its formal opening 
in its beautiful new home on Fourth Street, 
on October first. Both the print-room and 
the gallery were hung with representative 
work of prominent painters and etchers. 

The Friends of Art opened the season’s 
activities with a tea on the first Sunday of 
October at the Art Center. An exhibition 
of miniatures, fans and old laces was set 
forth at this gathering. 

The Art Guild section of the Friends of 
Art have planned to meet on the afternoon 
of the third Sunday of each month at the 
Art Center for tea. They expect to show 
recent work at these meetings for the 
purpose of mutual criticism, which they 
hope may prove an inspiration and a help. 

The Three Arts Club meets each Sunday 
evening at the Art Center. Their purpose 
for the coming season is to encourage more 
artists to make their homes in San Diego. 

Maurice Braun left his Pomt Loma 
Studio for New York City on the first day 
of October. He will paint in Connecticut 
for the autumn and winter. Mr. Braun’s 
schedule of exhibitions for the season includes 
Santa Fe Museum, Beard Art Gallery in 
Minneapolis, Mulvane Museum in Topeka, 
Kansas, Houston Museum, The Art Associa- 
tion in San Antonio, Halaby Gallery in 
Dallas, Carper Galleries in Detroit. 

The San Diego Academy of Art, which is 
housed in one wing of the Museum and 
directed by Eugene De Voll, opened on 
September 22, with an enlarged enrollment. 
An exhibition of the outdoors class will be 
placed on view in one of the museum 
galleries during the autumn. 

Miss Ellen Scripps, who is secretary for 
California of the Egyptian Exploration 
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THE INFANT CAIN 


A. H. ATKINS 


MUSEUM PURCHASE PRIZE AWARDED BY THE NORTH SHORE 
ARTS ASSOCIATION, 1924 


Society, has donated to the San Diego 
Museum her share of the findings of the 
season of 1923-24 at Tell el Amarma. 
This includes a number of valuable acquisi- 
tions. 


18, 1B}, 18}. 
Announcement has _ been 
CARNEGIE made by Mr. Homer Saint- 
INSTITUTE, Gaudens, Director of the 
PITTSBURGH Department of Fine Arts 


of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, that at the close of the Twenty- 
Fourth International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings to be held at the Institute next winter, 
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the entire European section of the exhibit | 
will be sent out on circuit. Following each 
of the last three Internationals the Institute 
has sent out to the various art museums a 
selected group of the European paintings, 
but this is the first time that this plan has 
been adopted with regard to the whole of the 
foreign section. The exhibition will open 
at the Carnegie Institute early in October, 
1925, and will continue to the end of Decem- 
ber, at which time the European paintings, 
numbering about two hundred and fifty, 
will go to the Art Club of Philadelphia, to 
be shown as one of the features of the 
Philadelphia Sesqui-centennial celebration. 
From Philadelphia they will go to the 
Grand Central Galleries in New York, 
where they will be shown from March 7 to 
April 21, and thence to the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. 

The work of assembling this next Inter- 
national Exhibition has already been started 
by the Carnegie Institute’s European repre- 
sentative, M. Guillaume Lerolle of Paris, 
who has visited a number of exhibitions 
abroad with a view to selecting paintings; 
and Mr. Saint-Gaudens is now preparing, 
it is understood, to join him in this work the 
latter part of this winter. 


A loan exhibition of “Old Masters” from 
private collections of Pittsburghers will be 
shown at the Carnegie Institute this season 
on the dates heretofore given over to the 
annual International. This announcement 
was made yesterday by Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts. The exhibi- 
tion will be held April 23 to June 4. As 
previously announced the Twenty-fourth 
International will go over until October,1925. 

The loan exhibition will be the last of 
what promises to be a very interesting 
series of exhibitions. On October 15, the 
art season will be inaugurated with three 
special shows. The first of these will be 
of early French Impressionists and will 
contain groups of paintings by Manet, 
Renoir, and Morisot. The second will be a 
collection of lithographs by Eugene Isabey 
and R. P. Bonington, and the third will be 
nine oil paintings which were acquired by 
the Institute during 1922 and 1923. 

On October 24 the Department will 
present a collection of paintings by Leopold 
Seyffert, who is one of America’s best known 
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portrait painters. His paintings in the 
International exhibitions are familiar to 
Pittsburghers. In the last International he 
showed a portrait of Mr. Frank G. Logan, 
the Vice-President of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, which was very much admired. 
The fact that Mr. Seyffert has painted a 
number of portraits of well known Pitts- 
burghers, and these paintings will be shown 
in the exhibition, will add interest to it. 

During December there will be an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and prints by Anders Zorn, 
the greatest Swedish artist of the last 
century. Zorn is represented in the perma- 
nent collection in the Institute by his 
portrait of Andrew Carnegie. There will 
be over thirty paintings in the exhibition 
and all of them are coming from collections 
in Sweden and from Madame Zorn. Dur- 
ing the period of this exhibition the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in cooperation with the 
Museum will hold an exhibition of industrial 
art. This will be similar in scope to the one 
held each year by the Metropolitan Museum. 
In December the Institute will have an 
exhibition of paintings by Eugene Speicher 
who, it will be recalled, was awarded Second 
Prize in the Twenty-second International. 

Early in 1925 there will be a city planning 
exhibition. Because of the work of the 
Citizens Committee on City Plan and the 
various physical improvements that are 
taking place in this community, this exhibi- 
tion will be a most timely one. No effort 
will be spared to make it the best exhibition 
of its kind ever held in this country. About 
the same time as the city planning exhibition 
there will be an exhibition to demonstrate 
how murals are painted. It will include 
large scale murals by Frank Brangwyn. 

Late in January a group of paintings by 
Italian artists will be shown. ‘These paint- 
ings have been selected from the Fourteenth 
International exhibition at Venice which has 
just closed. 

Then there will follow an exhibition of 
early American portraits and an exhibition 
of paintings by Anto Carte, the young 
Belgian artist whose paintings in the last 
two Internationals aroused so much interest 
and who was awarded an honorable mention 
in the ‘T'wenty-second International. In 
February a group of paintings by Savely 
Sorine, the Russian painter, will be shown. 
Two portraits by him in last year’s Inter- 
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national were the feature of the Russian 
section. 

During November the International galler- 
ies at the Institute will be occupied by the 
Annual exhibition of the Associated Artists 
of Pittsburgh and during March the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Pittsburgh Academy 
of Science and Art will hold its Annual 
Photographie Salon. 

The last of this month the first of a series 
of art talks will begin. One in this series 
will be given by Royal Cortissoz, who will 
discuss the French Impressionists. Persons 
who wish to secure announcements of the 
talks should write the Department of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute. 


The most recent large pub- 

PARIS LETTER lic exhibition in Paris, 

the Salon des Tuileries, 
achieves interest upon two points; for aside 
from the importance of the works exhibited 
there seems to lie a deeper significance in a 
new trend shown in the art movement in 
Paris in which the American colony there is 
largely participating. This new trend is a 
coalescing of what might be called the 
extreme right and the extreme left of the 
group of contemporary artists. The Salon 
des Tuileries, which derives its name from 
the fact that its first exhibition was held 
last year in the Tuileries—though this year 
it was held at Porte Maillot—is composed of 
artists drawn from the conservative and the 
most modern ranks, the members having 
been largely recruited from the Societé 
Nationale, the Salon des Artistes Francais, 
and from the Salon d’Automne. The 
president is Albert Besnard, whose paintings 
and etchings were recently seen in a large 
exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries in 
New York. The vice-presidents of the 
Salon are Aman-Jean and Antoine Bourdelle, 
whose works are familiar enough to Ameri- 
cans who are visitors of art galleries. 

The paintings in the exhibition numbered 
over 1,000, and the showing the American 
artists made was most gratifying. Among 
those exhibiting were: Paul Burlin, who 
showed a large landscape and a still life 


which made an interesting pattern of 
spaces; Myron C. Nutting showed a figure 
composition; Sidney Laufman; Herbert 


Lespinasse had a group of dry-points; 
O’Callahan Clinton, “Baigneuse”; Norman 
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Mason exhibited ‘“‘Head of a Woman”; M. 


Nelson showed “Le Jardiniere”; Janet 
Seudder’s charming piece of sculpture 


“Enfant au Poisson” showed most effec- 
tively. Also to be noted was a piece by 
Eugenie Shonnard and one by Charles 
Thorndike. 

Among Americans who have _ received 
honors recently in Paris is to be noted Paul 
Bartlett, who has been made a Commander 
of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his 
service in the international development of 
art. One of his well-known works is the 
equestrian statute of Lafayette which stands 
in the Square of the Louvre. 

Another American who has recently been 
honored is Harold van Doren, who is the 
first official American field lecturer to be 
appointed by the Musée du Louvre. Mr. 
van Doren is known as the translator of 
Vollard’s book on Cezanne and also a book 
on Renoir. 

The American Art Association in Paris 
opens its galleries this fall with an exhibition 
of sketches by the members. This exhibition 
will be followed by a series of one-man 
exhibitions by members during the season. 

James Butler, who, though Claude 
Monet’s grandson, studied art for some 
time at the Art Students League in New 
York, is now making a name for himself 
by his landscape work in France which is 
being shown at the Galeries Visconti, Paris. 

An American resident in Paris, whose 
work will soon be shown in Amreica is 
Paul Burlin. Mr. Burlin, who was formerly 
a member of the Taos colony in New Mexico 
and therefore had ample opportunity to 
study Indian customs, is collaborating with 
Mr. Adolph Bohm on a series of stage 
decorations for an Indian ballet which will 
be presented in New York this season. 
The ballet music was arranged by the late 
Natalie Curtis, who is noted for having 
made the first written record of North 
American Indian music and Negro spirituals; 
which record assisted Dvorjak in the writing 
of his New World Symphony. G. L. J. 


More artists each year are 
turning their attention to 
the scenic wonders of the 
mountains and prairie 
stretches of Western 
Canada. Among them is Mrs. Edna Marriot 


AN ARTIST OF 
CALGARY, 
ALBERTA 
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Wilcocks, formerly of Boston and Portland 
Maine, who is making her home in Calgary, 
Alberta, in the foothills of the Rockies, and 
with her brush is immortalizing the scenic 
wonders of her adopted country. 

After graduating from the Boston School 
of Art, Mrs. Wilcocks continued her artistic 
endeavor in her home city of Portland, 
Maine, and in the summer colony of Wood- 
stock. While in Red Cross work in France 
during the great war, she did a series of 
paintings that formed a sort of pictorial 
diary of her experiences there. Her work 
in portraiture is well known, and her por- 
traits of western men and women are receiv- 
ing a wide recognition. A recent accomplish- 
ment was the portrait of Dr. James Muir, 
president of the Alberta Law Society, which 
now hangs in the Provincial Parliament 
Buildings in Edmonton, Alberta. In it the 
admirable skill of the artist in producing 
life-like effects is emphasized. 

Now Mrs. Wilcocks is absorbed in the 
portrayal of western scenic beauty about 
Calgary and the Bow River, about Banff in 
the very heart of the Canadian Rockies, 
about Lake Louise, the gem of the Canadian 
Rockies, all of which she considers a marvel- 
ous painting ground. 

In her western collection is a striking 
picture of the Stoney Indian, Hector Calf- 
Child, a chief of the Stoneys and a noted 
medicine-man. He is pictured in full 
dress, war-paint, feathers, ermine-tails and 
beaded garment. CAG, 


The Nineteenth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Paintings by 
American artists attracted 
a large number of visitors 
during the weeks it was on view at the City 
Art Museum. It was a_ representative 
collection of the work of American painters 
and among the 108 canvases on display 23 
paintings by St. Louis artists were included. 
It was an impressive and interesting showing 
covering almost in single line the wall space 
of five galleries. E. Oscar Thalinger, 
tegistrar at the Museum, installed the 
exhibition with a fine judgment in design, 
color and balance, which achieved a harmoni- 
ous and satisfying result. An _ effort is 
made by the Museum management to 
include in its annual exhibition as great. a 
variety of paintings as possible; therefore 
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landscapes, marines, snow scenes, figure 
paintings, portraits, genre, interiors, flower 
subjects and still life were discovered in all 
the galleries. Artists’ colonies were well 
represented also by paintings from Taos, 
New Mexico; Woodstock, New York; 
Lumberville, Pa., and New Hope, Pa. 
Distinguished canvases on view were the 
“Recessional”” by Eugene Savage; “Syca- 
mores,” by Daniel Garber, “Irvin Cobb 
and his Daughter Elizabeth,” by Wayman 
Adams; “Portrait of my Mother,” by 
Malcolm Parcell; “Autumn,” by Orland 
Campbell; ‘Mlle. Orosoff,’ by Abram 
Poole; “Portrait of my Father” by Nicholai 
Fechin; “Kaug Hsi Porcelains,” by Emil 
Carlsen; “Conquerors of the Hills” by G, 
Glenn Newell, and ‘Portrait of Mrs. 
Stewart,” by Cecil Clark Davis. St. Louis 
artists represented were Edmund H. Wuerpel, 
Carl Waldeck, Oscar Thalinger, Mary 
McColl, Emily Phelips, Scott MacNutt, 
Agnes Lodwick, John Eppensteiner, Frank 
Nuderscher, Takuma Kajiwara, Josephine 
Valentine, Walter Klatt, Jessie M. Gleyre, 
Blanche Skrainka, Robert Kissack, Gustav 
Goetsch, Tom P. Barnett, Oscar Berning- 
haus, Fred Naumann, Fred Carpenter, 
Gisella Loeffler, Florence Ver Stug and 
William V. Schevill. William Forsyth, 
Clifton Wheeler and Paul Hadley, all from 
Indianapolis, were the special jury for the 
St. Louis work. A number of classes and 
clubs visited the exhibition under special 
guidance of their teachers and Museum 
instructors. 

The activities of the St. Louis Artists’ 
Guild started October 18 with the annual 
exhibition of small paintings and sculpture 
by members of the Guild. This exhibition 
is a no-jury exhibition open only to Guild 
members. Each artist may show five 
pictures but no painting exceeds sixteen 
inches in its greatest dimension. Five 
pieces of sculpture may be entered by each 
sculptor but no piece can be over seventeen 
inches in height. Three prizes are offered 
by the Guild for this display; fifty dollars 
for the best group of paintings; twenty-five 
dollars for the best painting, and twenty- 
five dollars for the best piece of sculpture. 
A jury of awards consists of a member of the 
Guild, F. Humphrey Woolrych, a non- 
member known to be interested in art, 
Wheaton C. Ferris and one other who is to 
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be chosen by these two. The awards will 
be made before the close of the exhibition. 

In the art room of the Public Library were 
shown in September a collection of photo- 
graphs of classical sculpture in the permanent 
collection of the City Art Museum. The 
Museum is planning a series of exhibitions 
of photographs of objects in its galleries to 
be lent to schools and libraries. The photo- 
graphs of the classical sculpture were made 
by the Museum photographer under the 
direction of E. Oscar Thalinger. Particular 
care was exercised to secure the best inter- 
pretation of the object by light and mass so 
that the character and beauty of the object 
would be revealed to the greatest advantage. 
Through September in the art room of the 
Public Library was shown a splendid set of 
British travel posters lent by Thomas W. 
Fry. 

Paintings by Henry R. Poore were on 
view at the Todd Studio, pictures by 
Ernest Lawson were seen at the Newhouse 
Gallery, pastels by Arthur Spear of Boston 
made up the September exhibition at the 
Shortridge Gallery and at Noonan and 
Kocians were displayed the prize-winning 
pictures at the Missouri State Fair. 

Wi Le 


A translation of one of the 
LONDON NOTES original Italian Harlequi- 

nades will be produced this 
autumn by the “Elsa Lanchester Select 
Evenings Club,” which is the most fashion- 
able night haunt of artistic London and 
much frequented by theatrical producers 
and others looking for new talent. 

The British section of the International 
Exhibition of Decorative Art, Paris, 1925, 
is in the hands of Major Longden, D.S.O., 
Director of the Applied Arts section of the 
Palace of Arts, British Empire Exhibition, 
Wembley, and of the British Institute of 
Industrial Art. The winning design for 
the building to be erected in Paris to house 
the British section is by Messrs. Howard 
Robertson S.A.D.G., F.S.S., and J.M. 
Easton, A.R.I.B.A., architects; the assessors 
were the new Fine Arts Commission. 

A London exhibition of Russian art 
organized by the Soviet Government is 
announced for 1925. 

There has been a special short-period 
exhibition of applied arts at Wembley, in 
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which the rooms were arranged according 
to the price of the exhibits; these were not 
remarkable for any fresh vision or style. 
The exhibition was opened by Sir Cecil 
Harcourt Smith. Some of the workers 
whose names are worthy of notice, apart 
from the already famous exhibitors, are: 
Nelia Castello (painted glass), Hilda Salis- 
bury (batik), Phyllis Barron (hand-dyed 
cotton fabrics), The Fraternity Weavers, the 
Haslemere weaving industry, the Bath 
Arteraft, Ltd., Irene Brown (pottery figures), 
Rowley (inlaid wocd cabinet designed by 
Brangwyn). 

The new president of the Faculty of Arts 
is Lord Leverhulme, of Sunlight Soap fame, 
who has built seven garden cities for his 
workmen in various parts of the world. 
In conjunction with the Three Arts Club, 
the faculty has had a very good show of 
women’s work at the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and a “Lon- 
don” exhibition at its own galleries. The 
former is the best and there is one master- 
piece there, namely “George and Nana” 
by Betty Fagan. This is worthy of any 
museum, The painting is beautiful in 
quality, design and tone, is not only skilled 
work of the highest kind but so full of 
feeling and life that it haunts the mind. 
It is a living thing and brings vigor and 
originality to an old theme. The little 
face of the baby might be compared with 
the best in mediaeval Dutch art, likewise 
the experience and tender care depicted in 
the expression of the nurse. Yet the work 
is essentially modern in atmosphere and 


light. Other good artists exhibiting there 
are: Koop, Asher, Dawson, Horsford, 


Masoeva-Vezzetti (a towr de force), Tharle- 
Hughes, Low, Knight, Evill, Gregory (seulp- 
ture), Wallace (bas relief), Ayers (plaster 
cast, nude), Bromnett (bronze), and Malt- 
wood (bronze design), some of whom are in 
the first class and deserve fuller notice than 
can be given here. 

Art Prices Current is now ready in a new 
series and makes interesting reading, for 
some of the works by modern artists seem 
able to fetch prices equal to the lesser works 
of famous old masters. An etching by 
Muirhead Bone, for example, was sold for 
ninety-six guineas, while one by Diirer only 
fetched six, and a Turner drawing went for 
ten. AMELIA Derrrigs. 
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GERRIT BENEKER IN PRIZE COSTUME, 
BEACHCOMBERS’ BALL 


ITEMS 


At the annual Beachcombers’ Ball at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, Mr. Gerrit A. 
Beneker was awarded the prize for the most 
original costume, the reason for which may 
well be explained by the accompanying 
photograph, which shows the artist in the 
garb of an “old time” sailor. In addition 
to his personal make-up, which included 
among other things a putty nose and gray 
whiskers extending from ear to ear, Mr. 
Beneker carried in a cage a most remarkable 
parrot, fashioned from a crooked-neck 
summer squash with corn husks for wings 
and tail, and large-headed tacks for eyes, 
which presented a very clever if not realistic 


imitation of the traditional sailors’ com- 
panion. We might add that Mr. Beneker 
modestly attributes the suecess of the 


costume to this illustrious bird. 


At the recent exhibition of the North 
Shore Arts Association, a work in sculpture 
entitled “The Infant Cain” by A. H. 
Atkins, was selected for the annual award—a 
purchase prize allotted to a Museum Member 
of the Association. According to the present 
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plan, any regularly organized Art Museum 
in the United States may become a Museum 
Member of the Association by the payment 
of annual dues. The jury of selection for 
the exhibition determines upon the work of 
art to be presented, and the Board of 
Trustees awards, by lot, to one of its Museum 
Members the work selected. The Toledo 
Museum of Art is this year the recipient of 
the award, which was considered one of the 
outstanding works in the exhibition and a 
representative example of the best work 
which this sculptor has produced. Mr. 
Atkins has also recently completed a war 
memorial for the Boston University, which 
has received much favorable comment. 


Word is received that the Palace of Fine 
Arts in San Francisco has been closed. 
For eight years this has been the home of 
the San Francisco Museum of Art, which is 
now seeking temporary quarters awaiting 
the building of the San Francisco War 
Memorial, in which it is to be located per- 
manently. This memorial is to be in the 
form of a group of buildings, which will 
occupy two city blocks and will be a part of 
the Civic Center. Following the Exposition 
the Palace of Fine Arts was taken over by 
the San Francisco Art Association, and 
since that time the activities of the Museum 
have been conducted under its roof. It is 
understood that the Museum will continue 
to function as such, though temporarily 
housed, until its new quarters are completed. 


Catherine Carter Critcher, a Washington 
artist who has won distinction for her 
paintings of Indians, has been made a 
member of the Taos Society of Artists. 

Miss Critcher is represented by an Indian 
portrait in the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


SUMMER WEDDINGS 


Mr. Harold Bush-Brown, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. K. Bush-Brown of Washington, D. C., and 
Miss Marjorie Conant were married on August 16, 
1924, in Paris, France. 


Mr. Jerry Farnsworth and Miss Helen Sawyer, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wells M. Sawyer, were 
married on August 26, 1924. Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnsworth are spending the present winter in 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Arthur Williams Manchester and Miss 
Emily Burling Waite, were married on September 
10, at Worcester, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD CALIFORNIA, BEING TEN REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF ORIGINAL WATER 
COLORS. Painted by Rowena Meeks Abdy, 
with a foreword by Gottardo Piazzoni and an 
introduction and descriptive text by H. Bennett 
Abdy. Printed by John Henry Nash, San 
Francisco, 1924. Limited edition. 

This is a beautiful publication of folio 
size exquisitely printed on heavy paper in a 
limited edition. It is dedicated to Henry E. 
Huntington, LL.D., of San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, “in grateful recognition of his wise 
and constructive expenditures of time and 
money for the enrichment of art and letters 
in California.” The foreword is a beautiful 
tribute by one painter to another. It is 
extremely brief and exceedingly beautiful. 
It does not merely praise, it sets forth the 
real significance of the word artist and 
admits Rowena Meeks Abdy to the inner 
circle of the chosen few who through divine 
gift are interpreters of divine beauty. Mrs. 
Abdy’s husband contributes the descriptive 
text, telling how, when and where each of the 
ten paintings were produced by the painter, 
lending an element of human interest and 
explaining that the volume is the product of 
“the paimter-lady, the printer-man and the 
scribe” working together in close sympathy. 
The paintings, which are all of California 
subjects, are charming in color, rich in 
imaginative quality and finely rendered, 
with a breadth and feeling of an extremely 
virile and commanding sort. The volume 
as a whole should establish Mrs. Abdy’s 
reputation among those who do not know 
her work, and be reckoned a real contribu- 
tion to the records of accomplishment in 
American Art. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, Volume I, The 
Oak Period, 1500-1630. By J.T. Garside, B.T. 
Batsford, Ltd., London and Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, publishers. Price $3.75. 

As the author of this volume truly says 
in the preface, “‘there are numerous excellent 
books on the subject of old furniture, but to 
study period details from them entails con- 
siderable expense and labor.” The series of 
volumes of which this is No. 1, proposes to 
help the reader to readily acquire a knowl- 
edge of the characteristic details of styles 
and the development of design. In the 
briefest possible manner and space the 
essential characteristics are dealt with. 
The author tells exactly what the furniture 
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collector or the well-informed person wants 
to know in order to be able to personally 
distinguish not merely the period styles 
but the workmanship of a given date. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, are mostly 
from drawings and are extremely clear and 
illuminating. At least half of the volume, 
and herein lies its extreme value, is given 
up to detail plates and brief explanatory 
notes on table legs, supports, bed posts, 
pilasters, corbels and _ pendants, finials, 
spandrels, etc., etc. One might expect from 
this description a bulky volume, but instead 
we have here a publication of little more 
than handbook size. 

THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Pierre Devoluy 
and Pierre Borel, with a preface by Arnold 
Bennett. The Medici Society, Ltd., London, 
publishers. Price, $2.50. 

This is the third of the picture guides 
issued by the Medici Society of London, and 
is uniform with the two, “The Italian 
Lakes” and “Grenoble and Thereabouts” 
previously reviewed in these columns. ‘This 
is a delightful little book exquisitely illus- 
trated. The illustrations which are of 
scenery and works of art are in sepia and are 
printed through an exceptionally interesting 
new photogravure method on uncoated 
paper, and thus literally accompanying the 
text. The latter is well written, descriptive, 
and gives prospective travelers an excellent 
idea of the rich fare awaiting them on the 
French Riviera in treasures of art and 
beauty of scenery, the only thing lacking 
being that unbelievable color in which this 
far-famed section of France is so literally 
drenched. 

FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF CHILDREN’S 
COSTUME FROM THE GREAT MASTERS, 
by Percy Macquoid; A BOOK OF SAINTS 
FOR THE YOUNG DEPICTED BY THE 
GREAT MASTERS, by Lucy Menzies; and 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS, by Alice 
Meynell. The Medici Society, Ltd., London 
and Boston, publishers. Price, respectively, 
$3.75, $2.50 and $2.00. 

These three recent publications of the 
Medici Society primarily derive their interest 
and importance from the illustrative material 
which they set forth, reproductions in color 
of paintings, and so carry on that work for 
which the Medici Society is preeminent, the 
making of fine color prints. The first two 
of these books reproduce works by the old 
masters. The third sets forth eight repro- 
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ductions of paintings by R. Anning Bell, 
R. A., which are in the spirit and tradition 
of the early Italians. To those who know 
the originals, the reproductions of the old 
masters closely approximate them in interest; 
to those who do not, they give an inkling of 
their glory. They are beautiful books. 


AMERICAN TYPE DESIGN IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, with specimens of the 
outstanding types produced during this period. 
By Douglas C. McMurtrie, with an introduction 
by Frederic W. Goudy. Robert O. Ballou, 
Chicago, publisher. Price, $1.75. 

As Mr. Goudy reminds us in his introduc- 
tion to this little volume, “Comparatively 
few printers, and even fewer readers, know 
or appreciate the many stages of develop- 
ment through which letters have passed to 
reach their present forms, symbols that have 
become so familiar as to be commonplace. 
Mr. Goudy goes on to explain that there are 
two ways to make good type faces, one to 
reproduce the historic types cut by the old 
masters of typography, to follow which 
method is to play safe, or to create entirely 
new designs, which is the way to secure real 
progress in typographic art. Mr. Goudy 
would not have us restricted by tradition, 
and although a knowledge of early forms is 
essential to the design of new forms of 
type, we should give our originality sway, 
but not yield to the freaks of fashion. 
Comparatively few who have to do with 
printing realize the difference in types and 
the possibilities of printing as an art, yet 
it is a great art and those who employ 
printers and printing to any large extent 
will profit enormously by the information 
and insight which this little book will 
afford them. 


DRAUGHTSMEN, the contemporary British 
Artists series. By Edna Clarke Hall, Henry 
Rushbury, Randolph Schwabe and Leon 
Underwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, publishers. Price, $2.00. 

This book follows in the series to which 
special reference has been made In these 
columns and comprises brief essays on the 
work of Edna Clarke Hall, Henry Rush- 
bury, Randolph Schwabe and Leon Under- 
wood, all British artists and capable 
draughtsmen. The major part of the 
volume is of plates, but the first part is 
devoted to brief essays on the work of each 
artist. 
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